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New Threat to Indo-China 

Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Y. Vishinsky, raised 
world tension to a new pitch on January 3. In a two- 
hour speech before the UN Political and Security 
Committee, he falsely accused the United States of 
ferrying Chinese Nationalist troops to Thailand, 
Burma and Indo-China, close to the southern provinces 
of China. He stated that the United States would claim 
these alleged acts to be defensive measures whenever 
—and this is the ominous note—“events begin to take 
their course on the southern borders of China.” Since 
it is standard Communist diplomatic technique to ac- 
cuse others of aggressive acts before launching one of 
their own, the free world immediately began speculat- 
ing on the possibilities of an imminent invasion of 
Indo-China. Vishinsky’s speech may have been more 
than a mere propaganda move. During the past few 
months Red Chinese troop concentrations have in- 
creased considerably in Kwangsi and Kwangtung 
provinces on the Indo-Chinese border. The Chinese 
have also completed a new rail link through Kwangsi 
province to the frontier. Red China has been provid- 
ing military help to Ho Chi Minh’s Indo-Chinese 
Communists right along. Since Chinese economic and 
technical assistance has gradually developed Ho Chi 
Minh’s state apparatus into a permanent system, the 
Chinese Communists may soon intervene, as they 
have in Korea, to prevent the defeat of Viet-minh by 
the French. 


Stalin’s overture to Japan 

Premier Stalin made the most of the unique propa- 
ganda opportunity recently offered him by Japan’s 
Kyodo News Service. On January 4 the agency re- 
leased to the Japanese press his answer to its request 
for a New Year’s greeting. He shrewdly expressed his 
sympathy for “occupied Japan” and Soviet friendship 
for the Japanese people. To judge from the reactions 
of several Tokyo newspapers, however, the Japanese 
did not rise to the bait. Their unofficial response 
proved a vindication of the far-sightedness of the 
recently signed U. S.-sponsored Japanese peace treaty. 
The Nippon Times, for example, observed that Russia 
“has done everything in its power to block the peace 
treaty which would restore sovereignty to the Japanese 
people.” The Japanese were quick to sense in the 
reference to “occupied Japan” an attempt to drive a 
wedge between the people and their elected Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, despite Stalin’s well-wishing, they 
are not likely to forget their more than 300,000 coun- 
trymen still held as prisoners of war behind the iron 
curtain. Until these men are returned to their homes 
Stalin’s gestures of friendship are in for a cynical re- 
ception by thinking Japanese. The move was more 
than a clever propaganda stunt. The Soviets would 
naturally like to detach the Japanese from the anti- 
Communist front. They would also like to see a re- 
newal of trade between Japan and Red China, a pros- 
pect that will prove very tempting to Japan. The New 
Year’s greeting may turn out to have been the first 
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lunge in a tug-of-war between the United States and 
Russia for the allegiance of the about-to-be-free Japan- 
ese nation. Since the stakes in this struggle are very 
high, we cannot afford to lose. 


Defense program into high gear 

Economic Mobilizer Wilson’s 52-page report to the 
President on January 6, covering the first full year of 
the defense program, is not without its heartening 
aspects. With Vishinsky spouting ill-disguised threats 
at Paris and the talks at Panmunjom deadlocked, it 
is grimly reassuring to know that since the start of 
the rearmament effort U. S. industry has delivered $20 - 
billion worth of goods to the Armed Services, that 
deliveries are now running at the rate of $2 billion 
a month and that the atomic-energy program is going 
full blast. For the long run it is still more reassuring 
to learn that the tooling-up process is just about over. 
By the end of this year the nation will have the 
capacity and tools for any military eventuality. Despite 
this fine achievement there have been shortcomings 
and bottlenecks which have put some of the programs, 
especially the tank program, far behind schedule. At 
the present time American industry is working on 
orders totaling some $40 billion, but the Department 
of Defense is sitting on $38 billion not yet obligated. 
That explains why unemployment is a problem in 
Detroit, New York and other cities, why prices have 
leveled off and why the inflationary storm predicted 
for 1951 blew out to sea. Government expenditures 
fell below estimates and were insufficient to cancel 
out the decline in civilian spending. The danger now 
is that the public, having heard the cry of “wolf” too 
often, will ignore the beast when it appears. Measured 
by deliveries, the defense effort is only beginning. All 
through this year and into 1958 the pinch on con- 
sumer goods will be on. Shortages will crop up. The 
pressure on prices will be terrific. What was predicted 
for 1951 will really happen this year. The national 
will faces a test in 1952 it has never faced before short 
of all-out war. 


What price tin? 

Though President Truman said at his press con- 
ference on January 4 that there was no connection 
between the two events, observers speculated that the 
resignation of W. Stuart Symington as boss of the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation might be related 
to the tense struggle between Bolivia and the United 
States over tin prices. This unpleasantness started with 
the spurt in tin prices following the outbreak of war 
in Korea. Prior to June, 1950, tin sold on the world 
market at slightly less than 80 cents a pound. Within 
a matter of months it jumped to $2 a pound, adding 
many millions to the bill which American consumers 
and taxpayers have to pay. Last March 4 a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Armed Services Committee sharply 
criticized what it termed “gouging” by a world tin 
cartel and suggested that the United States withdraw 
from the market. Three days later the General Services 
Administration stopped buying tin for the nation’s 
stockpile. Shortly thereafter the President designated 
RFC as the sole buyer of tin for this country. Under 
Mr. Symington’s direction, RFC cut prices to U. S. 
consumers six times in the first 19 days of June, driv- 
ing the world price of tin down to $1.06 a pound. Then 
he offered to buy Bolivian tin at $1.12. Under protest, 
Bolivia signed a short-term contract which expired in 
October. Bitterly protesting the price as unfair, the 
big South American producer refused to renew the 
contract and since that time has sent only token ship- 
ments to these shores. Bolivian producers, holding out 
for $1.50, now hope that Mr. Symington’s going 
presages a softening in U. S. policy. That would please 
the State Department, which is worried over the 
effects of this struggle on our Good Neighbor policy. 
Whether the Bolivians get more money for their tin 
or not, we regret the resignation of an excellent public 
servant. 


Fewer strikes in 1951 

Through the first ten months of 1951, reports the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, strikes cost the nation a 
loss of 20 million man-days of work. That seems like 
a lot of time. Actually it amounted to not more than 
one-fourth of one per cent of all the hours worked 
from January to October inclusive. It was only slight- 
ly more than one-half the time lost through strikes 
during a comparable period in 1950. It was, in fact, 
the best labor-management performance since the 
war year of 1945. With only a few exceptions, notably 
the near industry-wide stoppage in copper mining, 
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none of the 1951 strikes had a crippling effect on the 
defense effort. For that we can be thankful, without 
getting chesty about it. While we all hope and pray 
for the best, no one knows how much time may be 
granted us to prepare for a life-and-death ordeal that 
is not of our choosing. We may never have to face it. 
Through the mercy of God the threat of another 
global war, waged this time with atomic as well as 
conventional weapons, may never materialize. If it 
does not, one of the reasons may well be the speed 
with which we rearm and help our friends to become 
strong. This means that a loss of even so small a sum 
as one-fourth of one per cent of all man-days worked 
is a bigger loss that we can safely afford. Given human 
nature, given, too, a democratic society, some labor- 
management conflicts, with consequent loss of time, 
are inevitable. It’s the job of labor leaders and man- 
agement men to keep such losses at an absolute 
minimum. 


“Mariners” march through Georgia 

Gov. Herman Talmadge alerted his fellow-Georg- 
ians against a new kind of damyankee invasion when 
on January 5, in his political newspaper, the States- 
man, he berated several national TV shows for violat- 
ing—to quote the AP dispatch—“the spirit of the 
South’s segregation laws.” Southern TV viewers, the 
Governor complained, could see on their screens what 
they could not legally see elsewhere in the South— 
Negroes and whites singing harmoniously in mixed 
groups, acting in the same dramatic casts, appearing 
on the same quiz or discussion programs. He men- 
tioned particularly “The Mariners,” a quartet of two 
white and two Negro men who have sung on Arthur 
Godfrey’s program for four or five years. Asked for 
a comment, Mr. Godfrey, in Miami Beach, Fla., said: 


The Mariners served together on a Coast Guard 
ship during the war. That’s where I found them. 
We also have some colored boys fighting in Korea. 

I wonder if the Governor knows that. 

The Governor also objected to the fact that on a Clif- 
ton Fadiman show a Negro and a white woman “ex- 
changed badinage on a purely social, equal basis.” 
Apparently Mr. Talmadge does not want Georgians 
even to know that Negroes and whites can treat each 
other with courtesy and civility, can carry on common 
activities in a normal, American way. Such example 
can be contagious. The racists in the South have 
labored long to build a “high wall of separation” be- 
tween whites and Negroes. Now the twist of a button 
can breach the wall. Governor Talmadge doesn’t like 
it. He has seen the handwriting on the TV screen. 


... unburied GI in Arizona 

The body of Pfc. Thomas C. Reed, 19, killed in 
Korea, had lain unburied since November 28 in the 
Phoenix, Ariz., mortuary. Pfc. Reed was a Negro. In 
order to have him buried in Greenwood Memorial 
Park, the only non-Catholic cemetery in Phoenix 
which allows Negro burials, letters of petition had 
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to be sent from three veterans’ organizations. (White 
corpses were admitted to their section of the cemetery 
without this formality.) The local American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Disabled American 
Veterans, which in former cases supplied the requests, 
in this case decided to do so no longer but to press 
instead for abolition of the discriminatory practice. On 
January 8 the cemetery trustees announced that Negro 
and white veterans would henceforth be buried on the 
same terms. To Pfc. Reed, who gave his life for his 
country, it now matters little with what honor or dis- 
honor his countrymen treat his remains. To us the 
living, it should matter greatly if the ideals for which 
Thomas Reed died in Korea are being betrayed at 
home. 


Religious freedom in Sweden 

How far is the status of the Catholic Church in 
Sweden improved by Sweden’s new Religious Free- 
dom Act, which became effective January 1? Accord- 
ing to Coadjutor Bishop Ansgar Nelson of Sweden, now 
visiting this country, the changes effected by the law 
are not of great importance. The only specific way in 
which the law applies to the Catholic Church is that 
it permits the building and maintenance of mon- 
asteries and convents. Application for their erection 
must first be made to the Government and receive the 
approval of the Riksdag. There is little likelihood that 
much building can be undertaken at present by any 
of the twelve Catholic religious communities in 
Sweden. Adherence to the State Lutheran Church is 
still obligatory for the King, the Minister for Church 
Affairs, judges and other officials. A major problem 
still left unsolved by the statute, says the American- 
born Bishop (as quoted in the Worcester, Mass., Cath- 
olic Free Press for January 4) is that of religious in- 
struction in the schools. Non-Lutheran children can 
be released from the schools for private religious 
teaching, but the method of grading examinations 
disadvantages those who benefit by this exemption 
in the extremely keen competition for entry into the 
higher institutions of learning. The real significance 
of the act, in Bishop Nelson’s opinion, lies in its indica- 
tion of a new phase of thought, replacing the harsh 
prejudices aroused centuries ago. The growth of such 
better feelings is much aided by the fact that Catholic 
priests and religious are not bringing something new 
and alien to Protestant Sweden, but are the representa- 
tives of Sweden’s ancient faith, treasured by her first 
bishops and kings, monks, nuns and laity. 


Protestant missionaries in Colombia 

At the three-day annual meeting of the Foreign 
Missions Division of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ at Toronto, January 2-5, the dele- 
gates charged that the pastor of the Jesuit parish of 
Christ the Worker in Bogot4, the Rev. Florencio 
Alvarez, S.J., “incited and led a mob” on December 22 
in attack upon a new Baptist church in Bogotd’s sub- 
urb, La Perseverancia. The delegates urged the Co- 
lombian Government to stop such attacks upon Prot- 


estant missions in that country. The Foreign Missions 
Board of the Southern Baptist convention, which met 
January 1 in Richmond, Va., made a similar request. 
According to NC reports from Bogota, the Baptist 
church, which was opened for worship on December 
23, is protected by the Colombian laws of freedom of 
worship. According to Religious News Service the 
church was unmolested Christmas and New Year's. 
To attract a crowd for their services, the Baptist of- 
ficials had organized a concert and distributed invita- 
tions and propaganda material among the Catholic 
families in the neighborhood. This proselytizing 
aroused many of the faithful and occasioned a repara- 
tion service in the church of Christ the Worker. 
Though Father Alvarez appears to have preached a 
strong protest against the Baptist invasion of his parish, 
the youths who hurled stones and broke the panes of 
the Protestant church disregarded his express admoni- 
tions against violence. He did not “incite and lead” a 
mob. Interior Minister Luis Andrade is quoted by 
RNS as deploring the incident and preparing a reply 
to the U. S. note of inquiry. 


... no excuse for violence 

No matter how annoying may have been the es- 
tablishment of a U. S.-financed Protestant mission in 
a wholly Catholic neighborhood, the exercise of vio- 
lence and‘its consequent contempt for civil rights can 
only be condemned. At the same time, many Latin- 
Americans wonder how much civil protection one of 
their own missionaries would enjoy, if, perchance, he 
were openly to preach full racial equality—as prac- 
tised south of the Rio Grande—in some of our Prot- 
estant-dominated Southern States. 


“Mystery” of the Peking man 

One of the queerest freaks of Communist prop- 
aganda was the accusation made around the first of 
the year that Americans had stolen the bones of the 
famous 500,000-year-old Peking Man and brought 
them to the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City. The accusation was made by Dr. 
Yang Chien-kien, head of the Chinese Institute of 
Anthropology in Peiping. A similar accusation was 
credited in July, 1951, to Dr. Pei Wen-chung, who had 
worked with U. S. archeologists in assembling the 
bones. Museum authorities in New York said the 
bones might be anywhere or nowhere, but they cer- 
tainly are not in their keeping. Two stories were cur- 
rent as to what might have happened. The bones 
might have been thrown into the bay of Tientsin, near 
where the first of them were discovered in 1923, in 
the cave of Choukoutien. Or they may have been 
seized by the Japanese from a band of U. S. marines 
who were trying to carry them to the coast and thence 
to Japan right after Pearl Harbor. What the Japanese 
did with them nobody knows. As they were in an 
insignificant box they may have simply been thrown 
away. The Rev. Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., dis- 
tinguished French archeologist now visiting in New 
York City, who was in Tientsin at the time of the 
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Japanese invasion, says that the second hypothesis— 
that they were taken by the Japanese—is the only cor- 
rect one. He is likewise convinced that Dr. Pei—a 
highly honorable and responsible man—could not have 
uttered of himself the absurd accusation attributed to 
him by the Red press. Archeology must now be added 
to the sciences the Communists rig for cheap prop- 
aganda purposes. 


Income-tax ceiling 

The drive to push through a constitutional amend- 
ment putting a ceiling of 25 per cent on income 
taxes will bear watching. Among its proponents are 
well-financed, ultra-conservative organizations, highly 
skilled in pressure-group tactics. They have hit upon 
an ingenious strategy, one provided for in the Con- 
stitution but never used. This is to persuade two-thirds 
of the State legislatures to petition Congress to call a 
constitutional convention. The convention would then 
propose the amendment back to the State legislatures, 
adoption by three-quarters of which would make it 
official. Up to 1944, a total of 17 legislatures fell in 
line. In 1951 the movement came to life again, with 
five more States joining the fold. Although seven of 
the first 17 have rescinded their action (two doubt- 
fully), those who recall how the “sleeper” XXII 
Amendment made the grade almost unnoticed would 
do well to take action. AMERICA opposes this class- 
interest amendment, for reasons previously set forth 
(Am. 7/7/51, p. 347). 


Olympic thoughts 

I see by the papers, said the Thoughtful Observer, 
that on January 5 the Soviet Olympic Committee de- 
cided to take part in next summer's Olympic games 
at Helsinki, Finland. The Russians, you know, said 
the T. O., have done some amazing things in sports. 
Using their own referees and carefully seeing to the 
political indoctrination of opposing teams, they have 
hung up all kinds of records in the iron-curtain area. 
It is considered very ill-bred in that area to defeat a 
Russian Soviet team. A poorly educated goalie in the 
Central Asia Soccer League had to be firmly admon- 
ished by one Comrade Bekbayev that if he did not 
let two goals through in short order, he would be 
considered a political liability. You see, explained the 
T. O., in the austere ideology of the Soviet Union, 
the purpose of sports is to demonstrate to one and all 
the superiority of communism to all other systems. 
How different are conditions in my own beloved but 
backward land, where people play games with the 
intent of winning, and adverse decisions by the um- 
pire, instead of being regarded as necessary adjust- 
ments of the real order to the ideal, are frequently 
subjected to uncouth criticism from the stands. And 
yet I cannot help feeling that if I had been one of 
those Central Asians, I should have been tempted to 
greet Comrade Bekbayev’s decision with a loud cry 
(in Central Asian) of “Moider de bum!” The instincts 
of freedom and fair play, concluded the T. O., are in- 
deed hard to eradicate. So may it be in Russia. 
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AID TO SPAIN 

On January 3 Sidney Sufrin, Syracuse University 
economist who has headed the U. S. “Temporary 
Economic Mission to Spain,” made public in Wash- 
ington that he was recommending U. S. economic aid 
of about $150 million a year to that impoverished 
country. 

Our halting efforts to establish some kind of work- 
ing agreement with Spain resemble the sluggish ad- 
vances of a giant glacier. In an atmosphere of cold 
realism, the glacier moves. But when ideological emo- 
tions rise, it melts and recedes. For over a year now, 
the chilling blasts from Moscow have produced 
notable movement. 

Our readiness to come to terms with the Franco 
Government with a view to establishing naval and 
air bases in Spain was dramatized last July by the 
late Admiral Forrest P. Sherman’s exploratory trip to 
Madrid. From late August until October 31 a U. S. 
military-aid mission under Maj. Gen. James W. Spry 
of the U. S. Air Force examined Spain’s strategic pos- 
sibilities. The U. S. economic-aid mission under Mr. 
Sufrin began its survey at the same time. 

On December $1, Paul A. Porter, acting U. S, 
Mutual Security Administrator for Europe, created 
quite a surprise by announcing in Madrid that he and 
U. S. Ambassador Stanton Griffis had cabled Wash- 
ington urging the establishment of a Mutual Security 
Agency in the Spanish capital. Mr. Porter said that 
any U. S. aid to Spain would have to be used “to con- 
tribute to the security of ourselves and Western 
Europe,” that U. S. assistance would be “permanent,” 
and that it would have to benefit the “common people” 
of Spain. Spanish bishops and trade-union leaders 
have recently criticized the plight of Spain’s poor. 

For a day or two the glacier seemed to be picking 
up momentum. But on January 2 an official of the 
State Department expressed “surprise” at Mr. Porter's 
announcement. He reminded inquirers that the Mutual 
Security Act provided $100 million in military, eco- 
nomic and technical assistance for Spain—but at the 
President’s discretion. It all depends on whether Spain 
can and will give us enough military cooperation in 
exchange for the economic aid she wants. 

Mr. Sufrin’s January 4 report dealt only with the 
feasibility of economic aid to Spain. All he meant was 
that, in his opinion, Spain could put $150 million to 
good use economically, in furtherance of U. S. foreign 
policy generally. Whether or not such economic aid 
should be granted and precisely what form it would 
take would depend on how high a value our military 
officials put on whatever military cooperation Spain 
is willing and able to offer. The views of the armed 
services themselves seem to differ on Spain. The de- 
bate, indeed, will be three-way—economic, military 
and political—with the usual ideological intrusions 
to cast doubt on Spain’s political “worthiness,” a factor 
which certain circles in this country (in and out of 
government) always consider irrelevant when Tito 
instead of Franco is the recipient. R. C. H. 
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The headlines during the next few months will prob- 
ably be monopolized by the incoming congressional 
session, but it is safe to say that the person behind the 
headlines will always be the President himself. From 
the moment of his Message on the State of the Union 
and of his budget message a few days later, there is 
sure to be a constant tussle between him and the 
Congress, a tussle sometimes silent, sometimes very 
boisterous. 

Mr. Truman’s party has a majority of thirty in the 
House and of four in the Senate, but Mr. Truman 
himself does not have a majority in either House. Or 
rather, to put it another way, there are two different 
majorities in both houses, one on domestic questions, 
the other on foreign policy. The first is against the 
President, the second generally for him. The first is 
composed of all the Republicans plus the Southern 
Democrats; the second unites most Democrats, North 
and South, with many Republicans. 

There are, of course, other majorities and minorities 
which differ from these two, but they are evanescent 
and come into being on specific issues, mostly depend- 
ing on local and regional interests. 

The most significant majority, therefore, is the 
coalition between the Republicans and the Southern 
Democrats. This is solid wherever there is question of 
the Fair Deal (remember? ). The “Republicrats” will 
slap down any social-welfare legislation proposed by 
the President. The only strength Mr. Truman has in 
this area is in the civil-rights issue (always meaning 
by this term justice for the Negro). 

Historically, since the Civil War, the Republican 
party stood for the Negro and had his vote. But since 
Franklin Roosevelt weaned the Negro vote away from 
the Republicans, official Republican leaders have no- 
ticeably cooled on this issue, and have even shown 
some signs of being willing to pay the price of voting 
down civil-rights bills in return for the support of 
Southern Democrats on domestic issues. The catch 
comes when they realize that rank-and-file Republi- 
cans have not abandoned their traditional attachment 
to civil equality and will vote accordingly. Mr. Tru- 
man knows this as well as anybody else. 

So politics will rule this second session of the 82nd 
Congress as never before. But “politics” is not the bad 
word many people take it to be. In its best sense it 
means that our representatives, most of them faced 
with periodical accountability to their constituents, will 
try to establish a record which will meet with ap- 
proval. In its worst sense, it sometimes means reckless 
and irresponsible maneuvers. Fortunately, the chances 
are that this Congress, in spite of its hostility to the 
President, will be fully aware of its responsibilities. 

Wi_Frm Parsons 


In early January, the Society of the Atonement was 
raised to the level of pontifical right by Pope Pius 
XII. Widely known as the “Graymoor Fathers,” the 
society now numbers 200 members, with houses in 
the United States, Canada, Rome and Japan. The 
friars are known the world over through the Chair 
of Unity Octave, a prayer movement for Christian 
Unity observed annually Jan. 18-25, which was in- 
augurated by the Society’s convert-founder, Rev. Paul 
James Francis. 

p A leaflet containing formal, philosophical proof 
that racial discrimination is immoral is being dis- 
tributed to all pastors of Catholic parishes in the 
United States by Emmett J. Culligan, inventor and 
manufacturer of San Bernardino, Calif. The leaflet, 
“A Moral Appraisal of an Individual Act of Racial 
Discrimination,” is the work of Rev. John P. Markoe, 
S.J., of Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 

pw Fr. Hartnett, America’s Editor, will give two 
radio addresses in “The Christian in Action” series, 
sponsored by the National Council of Catholic Men— 
Sunday, Jan. 20 and 27, over ABC at 11:30 a.m. 
(EST). Fr. LaFarge spoke on Jan. 6 and 13. Fr. Hart- 
nett has also been named a member of “The Gallery 
of Living Catholic Authors,” which Sister Mary 
Joseph, S.L., Webster Groves College, Mo., directs. 
> Most Rev. John P. Treacy, bishop of La Crosse, 
Wis., has announced the formation in his diocese of 
a community of brothers to be called “Brothers 
of Blessed Pius X.” The members will assist the priests 
of the diocese in school, parish and charity programs. 
Several candidates have begun a period of probation. 
p> The Institute of Contemporary Russian Studies of 
Fordham University will offer nineteen new courses 
in Russian language, literature, politics and economics 
during the Spring semester. Three of the courses will 
be conducted entirely in Russian, and special classes 
are available in cooperation with the Fordham School 
of Adult Education. Prof. Nicholas Arseniev, a pro- 
fessor of religion at St. Vladimir’s Russian Orthodox 
Theological Seminary, New York City, will offer a 
course in “The Russian Religious Mind.” 

B The Catholic Business Education Association is 
sponsoring a “Catholic Views Experimental Testing 
Program,” which will try to measure, by examinations 
given in January and May, students’ grasp of the Cath- 
olic viewpoint on current affairs, with the aim of in- 
creasing an informed, articulate reading public. This 
year’s tests will be limited to answers found in AMERI- 
ca. The committee suggests that participating students 
be urged to take advantage of America’s bulk order 
student plan for subscribing. For information, address 
Sister M. Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein College, 6363 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. R. V. L. 
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State of the Union 


It was a very election-conscious Congress which, with 
Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden in the galleries, 
listened to Mr. Truman’s State of the Union message 
on January 9. All 485 seats in the House will be con- 
tested in November, and 34 in the Senate. The Taft 
campaign for the GOP nomination has been running 
under a full head of steam through the fall and early 
winter. Governor Warren of California and Harold 
Stassen have entered the race. General Eisenhower's 
hat was still rolling around the ring where Senator 
Lodge (R., Mass.) had tossed it only a few days be- 
fore. Senator Kefauver, television star and darling of 
Tennessee Democrats, was making noises that sounded 
as if he were able and willing—provided, of course, 
the “little man from Missouri” decided to call it quits. 
It was an audience that watched with a sharp eye 
for political angles. There were very few. 

Speaking in a grave and measured manner, with 
only occasional flashes of spirit, Mr. Truman an- 
nounced that the ship of state was sturdily weather- 
ing the storms of the postwar era and plowing stead- 
ily toward the haven of international peace and do- 
mestic prosperity. The bipartisan foreign policy was 
beginning to pay dividends. The defense program 
was rolling along and would pick up momentum all 
during the year. The armed might which we dissipated 
after the war was being gradually rebuilt. Our friends 
abroad were much stronger than they were a year 
ago. An Atlantic Pact army had taken shape on Euro- 
pean soil. We had battered the aggressor in Korea and 
forced him to discuss an armistice. Rebuffing Com- 
munist efforts to “tear up the charter,” the UN was 
building strength for peace. At home, inflation had 
been checked—though it remained a menace—and 
we were producing more goods than ever before. 
Wages, profits and farm income were all at high levels. 

There was a debit side of the ledger. The Soviet 
Union had expanded its military production and had 
exploded two more atomic bombs. Our lagging civil- 
ian-defense program invited assault. There had been 
irritating delays in our output of tanks and planes. 
The rearmament program was straining the economic 
resources of our allies. The Middle East was in tur- 
moil, the Far East under threat of new aggressions. 

As for the future, our supreme task remains the 
avoidance of both appeasement and another world 
war. It is an extremely difficult task and promises to 
be a long and costly one. But it is not beyond our re- 
sources. Only if we falter can we lose. This is no time, 
the President said, quoting Tom Paine, for “sunshine 
patriots and summer soldiers.” We must not relax 
our efforts. We will not relax them if we remember 
three things: 

1. The threat of war is real. 

2. If the United States has to face it alone, we 
shall lose our democratic way of life. 

8. What is at stake are the moral and spiritual 
values of Western civilization. 
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In a few days the President would ask for more © 
money for arms, for aid to our allies, for the Voice of 7 
America, for the Point-Four program. Unless we ~ 
help a hungry world, he said, in what seemed to TV © 
viewers a spirited interpolation in his prepared text, © 
“we cannot win the cold war, or a hot war either.” © 

In this critical year of decision Congress has a 
heavy responsibility. It is an election year. Politics ~ 
will be played. The President saw nothing wrong in ~ 
that. He warned, however, that all our actions must 7 
be measured against the grave dangers which over- — 
hang us. We shall sink or swim together. : 

Only in dealing with domestic needs did the Presi- ~ 
dent strike what might be called a political note. He © 
criticized Congress for shooting the price-control law ~ 
full of holes and he wanted the holes plugged. He © 
wanted progress, too, on a wide range of proposals— © 
aid to education and housing, farm prices, medical © 
care, a better labor law, civil rights, social security— ~ 
which together spell out a “fair deal for all the peo- © 
ple.” While we cannot do as much now as we might 
like, he said, we cannot afford to neglect the essential 
needs of our people. 

Our trust, the President concluded, is in God. We 
must be strong materially and militarily, but in the 
last resort, said Mr. Truman, it is our moral and 
spiritual resources that will save us. 


Lumbering toward unity 


Two developments in France, occurring within a few 
miles and a few hours of each other on January 7, 
may profoundly affect the future of all Western 
Europe, indeed of the entire Atlantic Community. 

At Rocquencourt, outside Paris, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on that day announced that he would 
respond “to a clear-cut call to political duty” if the 
Republican Convention drafted him in July. 

In Paris, the five-month coalition government of 
Premier René Pleven on that day resigned when it 
lost a vote of confidence concerning domestic econo- | 
mies. Although the Pleven Cabinet will continue to — 
function as a caretaker government, the French State ~ 
in effect will be without official leadership until a new © 
government is formed. i 

Of the two developments, by far the more serious ~ 
is the collapse of the Pleven Cabinet. M. Pleven and © 
his colleagues, MM. Schuman, Mayer, Bidault and | 
Monnet, have with daring diplomacy led Western © 
Europe a long way toward integration. Only a few ~ 
more obstacles lay between them and success when | 
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the ever-selfish Socialists brushed them off the path. 

To gain time to remove those obstacles, Premier 
Pleven had secured the postponement of the Lisbon 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council from February 
2 to February 9. The Council expects an agreed-upon 
plan for a European Army to be presented at that 
meeting. The European Army Conference at Paris 
December 27-31 revealed deep differences between 
France, Germany and Italy on the one side, and the 
Benelux countries on the other. Another conference 
had to be scheduled for January 28, after which some 
time would be needed for settling the remaining 
differences. 

At the December conference, M. Pleven, obviously 
against his better judgment, yielded to Belgian ob- 
jections against the immediate establishment of a 
supranational high authority for the proposed Euro- 
pean Army. He agreed that, during a transitional 
period, which might last throughout the time of great- 
est danger to European security, a complex govern- 
ing authority should be set up, consisting of a council 
of six Ministers, each with a veto, an executive of six 
commissioners, a common assembly and a court. 

Despite optimistic interpretations of some political 
observers, this plan strikes us as completely imprac- 
ticable. We agree with M. Schuman’s original argu- 
ment that a single army is impossible without a single 
political operating authority, and that a single army 
cannot follow six different foreign policies, budgets 
and military plans. It is therefore inconceivable that 
the agreements made in December will not have to 
be revised at the January 28 meeting, called officially 
to settle the question of a budget for the army. The 
January conference, therefore, is crucially important. 
Unless France can then succeed in bringing the 
Benelux nations nearer to its original conception, 
there is little chance that a plan acceptable to NATO 
can be devised. 

Thus the fate of the European army and of the 
whole European federalist movement hangs on the 
decisions the French will take in their present crisis. 
There will be no European Army of any kind if either 
the Socialists or De Gaullists control the next govern- 
ment. New plans would be required. 

It is at least arguable that General Eisenhower’s 
decision to make himself available as a GOP candi- 
date in July was influenced to some extent by his 
realization that Europe, for several years at least, is 
not going to reach the objective he has insisted upon 
as an immediate necessity—genuine federation. 
Europe’s refusal to heed him was symbolized by the 
cool reception he received when he made his dra- 
matic appearance at the December meeting of the 
European Army Conference. The General may have 
reasoned that if he could not convince the laggards as 
Supreme Commander of NATO, he might be more 
successful as President of the U. S. A. He would be 
in a position to insist on immediate action toward 
European federation as the price of further American 
military and financial assistance. 


More aid to India 


On January 5 India and the United States signed an 
agreement allocating to India $50 million as part of 
the U. S. Technical Cooperation Administration pro- 
gram from funds made available for South Asia under 
the Mutual Security Act. The Point Four program has 
already given India about $1.4 million, and (in addi- 
tion to the $190-million loan) Washington’s sale of 
grain to the starving continent last year at conces- 
sional prices amounted to an indirect gift of $7.5 mil- 
lion. The present agreement represents the largest 
outright U. S. grant to India yet made. 

India will match the American contribution with 
an equal amount in rupees, and the whole sum will 
be placed in a pool to finance projects in coordination 
with the Indian Government's five-year plan. Most of 
the projects will be aimed primarily at improving 
agricultural methods and increasing food production. 
Tentative agreements look to a widespread rural-de- 
velopment program, based on experience gained in 
cooperative projects already instituted by India. 

These projects have proved that peasants can im- 
prove their lot greatly when taught how to do so and 
given financial backing. U. S. funds will extend such 
projects, not as a foreign import, but as an Indian 
enterprise which has produced results. Both Indian 
and American experts believe that this use of TCA 
funds constitutes a sound program. 

Even such a relatively large sum as $50 million is 
obviously not enough to carry the whole program 
through. India is said to hope for some $600 million 
in external help over the next five years. Ambassador 
Bowles will return from India shortly to speak in sup- 
port of a larger aid-to-India program, which has al- 
ready been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Last week AMERICA commented editorially on “so- 
cial justice among nations,” underlining the Holy 
Father’s statement in his Christmas Message that 
“within as well as among nations” peoples must prac- 
tise “social justice and charity.” The editorial stressed 
the basic Catholic teaching that earthly goods should 
be used, as much as possible, for the benefit of all 
mankind. Rich nations are therefore under a special 
obligation. 

Many American Catholics may be tempted to join 
those who grumble about our “give-away programs,” 
even in the case of starving India. We commend to 
them the following editorial comment, thoroughly 
Catholic in its philosophy, which appeared in the 
January 5 New York Times apropos of aid to India: 


There should be a genuine sense of obligation 
that arises from the juxtaposition of our neigh- 
bors’ needs and our own abundance. This has 
nothing to do with communism or foreign policy 
or what we happen to think of Prime Minister 
Nehru. It is simply a matter of good morals and 
national and individual self-respect. 


We have the abundance and India has the desperate 
need. Have we good morals and self-respect? 
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Pegler ducks the issues 


In his syndicated column in the New York Journal- 
American for January 4, Westbrook Pegler offered a 
“reply,” datelined Paris, to an article by Fr. Masse of 
Amenica’s staff. The latter’s article had appeared in 
our issue for December 8. 

Fr. Masse had taken issue with statements Mr. 
Pegler had made in his columns for November 10-11. 
The latter had “discovered” that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was engaged, through its Free Trade 
Union Committee, in a “plot” to foist socialism on the 
world at large, abroad as well as at home. Fr. Masse 
1) denied that the AFL’s Free Trade Union Commit- 
tee was engaged in a plot “dedicated to the estab- 
lishment of socialism all over the world”; 2) denied 
that Americans for Democratic Action, which Mr. 
Pegler called the propaganda organ of the AFL con- 
spiracy, is a Marxist organization; 3) denied that there 
is anything secretive or mysterious about the AFL’s 
activities abroad, as Mr. Pegler had declared, and 
that its operations were such that if the American 
people knew about them, they would reject and dis- 
own them; 4) denied, finally, that “all socialism is 
Marxian.” 

Here are four clean-cut issues. Did the Hearst col- 
umnist meet them head-on—or, indeed, even in a 
roundabout way? We are perfectly happy to leave 
the answer to anyone who is sufficiently interested to 
compare Fr. Masse’s article with Mr. Pegler’s alleged 
“reply.” 

Mr. Pegler opens his “reply” by referring to Benja- 
min L. Masse as a New York Jesuit who, for reasons 
unknown to the columnist, “although I once put the 
question to him,” does not use the honorific Reverend 
or Father nor the initials of his order on his essays. 
Amenica’s practice of not prefixing “Rev.” and affixing 
“S.J.” to the names of Jesuit authors has baffled Mr. 
Pegler for eight long years, since December 28, 1943, 
in fact. At that time, in a column taking issue with 
Fr. Masse, he professed ignorance as to whether or 
not Benjamin L. Masse was a priest. It just happened, 
through an unintentional departure from our practice, 
that we had failed to refer to “Fr. Masse” in the “Who's 
Who” in our December 28, 1943 issue—as we had, for 
example, in our September 18 and October 30 issues 
of that year. 

What Mr. Pegler still cannot understand is why we 
do not use “honorific titles.” Well, this practice of 
simply giving an author’s name, without adding “Rev.” 
or “Fr.,” is common to many Catholic periodicals, e.g., 
the Commonweal. Priests are identified wherever a 
separate identification of the author, beyond his name, 
is given. 

As for the reasons for this practice, they probably 
vary somewhat from periodical to periodical and pub- 
lisher to publisher. America has been omitting titles 
for many years. Our reasons are that the titles and 
initials of the Society of Jesus are unnecessary, since 
we always identify our Jesuit authors separately any- 
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way (in the masthead or sidehead) and that when we 
write on secular subjects, even from a moral point of 
view, we prefer to have our writing stand on its merits, 
rather than invoke clerical authority for what we say. 
Where the “S.J.” is particularly relevant, as when a 
Jesuit writes on a purely religious subject, we use 
the initials. The whole thing is not very important 
except as an example of what occupies a columnist’s 
mind and “gets his goat.” 

Much more important is this question: what does 
Mr. Pegler mean by saying that he once put the ques- 
tion to Fr. Masse? He never telephoned or wrote to 
Fr. Masse, and has never met him or communicated 
with him in any way. Either Mr. Pegler’s memory has 
misled him or he considers the quandary he expressed 
in his column of December 28, 1943 as “putting the 
question” to Fr. Masse. If this is what he means, his 
statement will cause misgivings among those who 
accept everything Pegler says at its face value. We do 
have telephones at our editorial offices, so exactly 
where Mr. Pegler’s trouble lies is more than we can 
say, though we are willing to help, if we can. 

In his “reply,” Mr. Pegler (amidst the rubble of a 
lot of irrelevancies) makes some more mistakes. He 
says Walter Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers, is “boss of millions of subjects.” UAW actual- 
ly has a paid membership of about one million. He 
denies there is a “pleasant contrast” between labor’s 
condition in “democratic America” and its condition 
behind the Iron Curtain. He assures us that French 
workers are “largely unorganized,” that they accept 
a sprinkling of autonomous locals just to keep Com- 
munists out. Outside the autonomous locals an esti- 
mated 4.1 million French workers are in labor unions 
—not a bad percentage compared with the United 
States, where no one considers the workers largely 
unorganized. The big fight is between the anti-Com- 
munist Christian Trade Unions and Socialist Force 
Ouvriére on the one side, and the Red-dominated Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor on the other, not between 
the latter and autonomous locals. 

Finally, if Mr. Pegler is horrified at Fr. Masse’s 
“moral attitude” toward what he calls these “American 
rackets” (i.e., labor unions), we suggest that he read 
Archbishop Cushing’s address to the 1947 CIO con- 
vention in Boston (full text in the Catholic Mind, 
January, 1948, pp. 49-55). Referring to trade union 
objectives, which “any American with the slightest 
comprehension of Christianity must approve,” the 
Archbishop added: 


I consider that, when all is said and done, the 
trade-union movement in the United States is 
fulfilling these aims by means entirely within its 
rights and within the letter and spirit of our laws. 

Compare that episcopal estimate with Mr. Pegler’s 
grotesque characterization of the CIO and AFL as 
“predatory gangs” whose chief expressions have been 
“socialism, racketeering and mob terrorism.” We leave 
it to our readers to decide whose moral judgment in 
this matter is the rational one. 
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Danger ahead 


for Austria 





Leonard J. Schweitzer 





C OALITIONS RARELY MAKE lasting govern- 
ments. The Socialist-People’s party coalition now 
governing Austria has endured since December 18, 
1945. It is not surprising, therefore, that it shows signs 
of wear, nor that Vienna is buzzing with stories of 
intrigues, inside and outside the Government, designed 
to change the Austrian political balance. The pre- 
dominantly slightly right-of-center People’s party, 
based on a Christian peasant electorate, is not the 
natural partner of a Socialist party 


Mr. Schweitzer, author of “Christian Democracy: 
Europe’s hope” in our Oct. 20 issue, is an American 
freelance journalist who has been making on-the-spot 
inquiries into public issues in Western Europe. Here 
he sizes up the ticklish situation created in Austria 
by the weakness and probable dissolution of its pres- 
ent coalition government. 


ganization includes almost all political groupings right 
of the Socialists, with the exception of a handful of 
neo-Nazi extremists who have a party of their own. 
When the People’s party was organized in 1945, it 
was joined by a number of right-wing splinters which 
were unable to operate independently because they 
were refused licenses by the occupation authorities. 
The major element in the People’s party is, of course, 
the pre-Nazi, peasant Christian Socialists, but big- 
business interests are also repre- 
sented, as well as middle-class shop- 









which draws its strength from the 
anti-Church Vienna proletariat. 
Only the special circumstances of ‘ 
1945, the year of Austria’s libera- ox 
tion from Nazi rule, brought the 
two parties together. Only the con- 
tinuation of the four-Power occupa- 
tion has kept them together until 
now. So far Chancellor Leopold 
Figi’s Government has managed to 
thread a safe course, though it is a 
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ii few Christian trade unionists and a 
sprinkling of former Heimwehr and 
Nazi sympathizers. On the other 
hand, the Socialist partner includes 
factions of the type which, else- 
where in Central and Eastern 
Europe, have long ago found their 
natural place in the Communist 
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task requiring phenomenal political 

agility. Austria, under the People’s party Chancellor, 
who has been loyally aided by the moderate Socialists, 
has succeeded in standing as a bulwark of the West 
against communism. At the same time it has carefully 
avoided giving disastrous offense to the Soviet oc- 
cupant. 

But today a double crisis is developing in Vienna 
which could lead to the loss of Austria from the West- 
ern ranks. The crisis stems from a threatened split in 
the People’s party and a behind-the-scenes battle for 
control of the Socialist party between the moderates 
and the pro-Russian extremists. A People’s party split 
will necessarily be followed by new parliamentary 
elections, because it will wreck the majority on which 
the present coalition leans. The Socialists will emerge 
from such an election as the majority party. If, in the 
meantime, the Socialist party machine is captured by 
the party’s pro-Soviet wing, an event many Austrian 
politicians fear, the stage will be set for a one-party, 
pro-Russian government to replace the present pro- 
Western coalition. 

Between them the coalition parties represent an 
overwhelming majority of the country’s voters. The 
People’s party has more seats in the Nationalrat than 
the Socialists, and therefore holds the Chancellorship. 
The Socialists represent a single social class, the city 
proletariat, however, while the People’s party is weak- 
ened by the presence within its ranks of conflicting 
political and social elements. The People’s party or- 





Like most political organizations 
combining many center and right-wing factions, the 
People’s party is comparatively undisciplined. The 
secession of an important leader or group of leaders 
will carry with it the loss of the votes brought into the 
party by those leaders. The Socialist party’s supporters 
are a disciplined group. A transference of power within 
the Socialist party may lead to the expulsion or resig- 
nation of a few of the losing leaders, but the party rank 
and file will follow the new leadership as docilely as 
they now follow the old, even if it marches them into 
the Moscow camp. 

Rightist politicians in the People’s party have been 
openly talking for some time about breaking away 
and forming a new party. Until recently this was hard- 
ly more than talk because the rightists were all prima 
donnas and each claimed the spotlight role in the new 
party. Incessant quarrels and each one’s fear that a 
detested rival would grab the plum kept them all from 
making the break. Since the Presidential election, 
which put Socialist General Theodore Korner in office 
and damaged the prestige of the People’s party, rightist 
sentiment has crystallized around Foreign Minister 
Karl Gruber as the man most suitable to head the new 
party. Dr. Gruber has a “non-political” reputation and 
likes to refer to himself as a technician rather than a 
politician. Nevertheless, Vienna informants of the kind 
described in newspaper dispatches as “authoritative 
and well-informed” say he has agreed to lead the 
secessionists. By accepting him as head of the new 
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party the rivals can have the consolation that the other 
fellows didn’t get the job either. 

Vienna politicians say that the new party, to be 
called the Right party (Rechtspartei), will be formally 
organized before spring. It has already been pledged 
large sums by business interests. A number of in- 
fluential papers will support it, including the power- 
ful Salzburger Nachrichten and the wealthy Vienna 
daily Die Presse. 

The Socialists are watching this development with 
mixed feelings. On the one hand, there is natural 
jubilation over this potential split among their rivals. 
On the other, a few Socialists fear that the People’s 
party and the Right party may form a coalition against 
them and that the strength of the combined parties 
may be greater than that of the separate parts. Middle- 
of-the-way People’s party leaders say that the Social- 
ists need have no fears. According to them, with the 
People’s party split, the Socialists are bound to emerge 
as the leading vote-winners. In such a case no great 
harm would befall the present coalition, provided 
moderate Socialists like Vice Chancellor Scharf and 
Interior Minister Helmer continue in power. As long 
as the Russians continue to block a peace treaty for 
Austria, the moderate Socialists will be willing to 
continue the present coalition, though they will claim 
the Chancellorship if they win more seats in Parlia- 
ment than their partners. 

But the big question is whether Scharf and Helmer 
can continue to parry the attempts of another Social- 
ist cabinet minister, Karl Waldbrunner, to capture 
the party. Waldbrunner is already the strongest indi- 
vidual within the party and possesses the largest per- 
sonal following. He is an extreme leftist who, before 
and during the war, worked as an engineer in Russia. 
In 1945, Waldbrunner, a man on obviously good terms 
with the Kremlin, was the natural choice of the 
Austrian Government to head its Moscow embassy. 

Many of the present Austrian Socialists have proved 
themselves bitter foes of communism. Scharf and 
Helmer repeatedly risk their lives by going into the 
Soviet zone and vigorously condemning Soviet policy 
at political rallies. Waldbrunner has been conspicuous 
by his absence from these rallies. He has never said 
a word of criticism of any Soviet action. On the con- 
trary, he frequently praises the Reds. As a result, most 
Socialists look uneasy when Waldbrunner’s name is 
mentioned. Not a few wonder aloud at the parallel 
between Waldbrunner’s career to date and that of 
Dr. Zdanek Fierlinger, the Czech Socialist who helped 
the Communists stage their February, 1948 coup 
d'état. 

Dr. Fierlinger also lived in Moscow during the 
war and was made Czech Ambassador. He, too, re- 
turned from the Moscow embassy to participate in the 
Czech postwar coalition government and, once back in 
Prague, revealed himself to be a willing tool of the 
Reds. Fierlinger took over the Czech Socialist party, 
purged it of its moderate elements and put it in busi- 
ness as a full partner of the Reds. Today, as his reward, 
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he is Minister for Church Affairs and, as such, is en- 
trusted with the liquidation of Christianity in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

If Waldbrunner captures the Socialist party, the 
presence of Western troops will deter the Communists 
from trying an immediate coup d‘état. But what, 
worried Austrians ask, will happen if Waldbrunner’s 
victory and the consequent formation of an all-Social- 
ist government is followed by a sudden Soviet agree- 
ment on a peace treaty? The West has been pressing 
for such a treaty. The Russians have avoided it. A 
treaty would be followed by the withdrawal of all 
occupation forces. In such a case where would Austria 
secure the power to resist a Red putsch? 

After insisting that only Soviet obstructionism has 
prevented a treaty agreement it would be extremely 
embarrassing to the West—and politically unexplain- 
able to the Austrians—to suggest that the treaty be 
postponed in the event of a Waldbrunner victory. 

With the exception of Waldbrunner, the Austrian 
Government shows plainly that its sympathies are 
with the West. It is respected by both the Austrian 
people and the Western Powers. Under the present 
Government, or one similar to it with a slightly 
changed leadership, Austria will remain firmly with 
the West. But if the Socialist moderates lose control 
of their party and the extreme right wing of the 
People’s party puts political ambition ahead of Aus- 
tria’s welfare, the consequences will do great harm 
to a small nation which acts as a strong point in the 
dike erected by the West against the Red flood. It 
would be a pity for Austria, and a tremendous defeat 
for the West, if holes were mischievously bored in 
that dike and the whole structure swept away afte1 
six gallant years of service. 


kighty per cent 


said no 





John J. Campbell, S.J. 





Over NINE HUNDRED Catholic youth, out of 
some twelve hundred questioned, admitted having 
thought at times of becoming priests, brothers or sis- 
ters. Eighty per cent of them decided against it. That 
was one of several conclusions from a survey con- 
ducted a little over a year ago in a large Midwestern 
diocese to find out what Catholic youth thought about 
religious vocations. 

The young people questioned ranged from first- 
year high-school students to members of nursing 





Fr. Campbell, stationed at St. Mary's College, St. 
Mary's, Kansas, is secretary to the director of the 
Kansas State Sodality Union. 
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schools and young peoples’ clubs affiliated with 
parishes. Many had finished school, or had dropped 
out several years earlier, and were considered work- 
ing men and women. 

In the diocese where the survey was made condi- 
tions are typical of a large section of the country. The 
Catholic population is slightly less than ten per cent 
of the total and represents rural and urban districts 
about equally. One-third of the priests and half the 
sisters are native to the diocese. Within the past three 
or four years over two hundred schools, churches, 
hospitals and other institutions have been built or 
enlarged. 

There was no question in the students’ minds as to 
the need for priestly and religious vocations. The facts 
had been presented to them about the needs, at home 
and abroad. There are over a billion pagans on the 
face of the earth. In South America alone there is 
only one priest for every ten thousand Catholics. In 
the United States, though we have some forty thou- 
sand priests, one out of every three counties still has 
no resident priest. 


StrupvENTts’ Dousts AND FEARS 


One-fifth had been frightened at the idea of having 
a religious vocation. Why? They feared to make the 
wrong decision. They thought the life too difficult. 
They lacked courage. They were too much attached 
to family and friends. They did not know enough 
about the life of priests, brothers and sisters and were 
unwilling to try it. 

Half of those answering, about six hundred, thought 
that God would give a special sign to those whom He 
calls. That call would show itself by some persistent 
thought—“an inner voice,” a calling or inspiration, 
some dissatisfaction with the world, “an unusual 
event.” 

The life of a priest or religious is extremely difficult, 
in the opinion of one-third of those filling out the 
questionnaire. Somewhat less than a_ third—about 
three hundred and fifty—said it was more difficult 
than the life of a mother, father, husband or wife. One 
out of every six questioned thought that the religious 
and priests they knew seemed to find their life more 
difficult and less satisfying than married and profes- 
sional people. Between two and three hundred of 
these young people concluded that being a priest, 
brother or sister cuts one off from an interesting, stim- 
ulating lifework. Among those asking questions, sev- 
eral wondered if priests and sisters didn’t ever wish 
to quit and get back to “normal” life. 

Other more significant responses brought out the 
fact that more than two hundred thought it impossible 
to decide whether one was called to be a priest, brother 
or sister. Yet the great majority of the whole group 
felt that their teachers in school had given them suf- 
ficient opportunity to discuss these questions with 
them individually. It should be noted here that there 
were many objections to what is often called the 
“button-hole technique.” 


OBSTACLES 


Why, they were asked, was there a lack of voca- 
tions in the diocese? The main reasons they assigned 
were: 1) too many worldly temptations and entertain- 
ments and 2) not enough knowledge of religious life, 
particularly as to details of community life, e.g., what 
sisters and priests do for recreation, what the daily 
order in a convent is, etc. Some said they thought 
there were not enough Catholic schools, a rather prac- 
tical reason in many dioceses. 

What reasons did those who had thought about be- 
coming priests or religious assign for deciding against 
it? To list the responses would be tedious for the 
reader, but the more predominant ones centered about 
such things as falling in love or wanting to get mar- 
ried, objections or lack of understanding from parents, 
being too young to realize what their decision meant, 
not being able to stand the loneliness of the life, lack 
of positive inspiration from and in the lives of priests 
and religious they knew. 

Of questions most frequently brought up for dis- 
cussion in their gatherings and meetings on this sub- 
ject, the following are typical. How can I tell whether 
or not I have a vocation? Tell us in detail what you 
do all day in a seminary or convent. How can I make 
up my mind for sure? If I do not like the life, for how 
many years would I be free to leave? Should I enter 
if undecided? How can I decide which order or con- 
gregation or seminary to enter? Tell us something 
about the life of a brother. Can a good Catholic lay- 
man having contact with many souls do as much good 
as a priest and obtain as great a reward? Is it very 
hard to become adjusted in a convent? Does being in 
love prove you have no vocation to religion? Why 
does everyone try to put a religious vocation out of 
his mind? Can you visit your family if you are a 
religious? 

When it concerned someone else’s vocation, these 
young people were almost unanimous in saying that 
they would encourage their brothers and sisters or 
friends bent on becoming priests or religious. Not 
quite so large a number, but still about ninety-five 
per cent, would encourage others if they wanted to 
become foreign missionaries. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the preceding summary of the vocation ques- 
tionnaire, which seems to be an adequate sampling 
of the attitude of Catholic young people on the sub- 
ject, many conclusions might be drawn, but the fol- 
lowing seem to be among those that young people 
themselves have stressed. They could well be con- 
sidered by all those interested in a problem which 
vitally affects the work of the Church in the future. 

1. Boys and girls are easily disturbed by indecision. 
They must be shown how to decide their vocation. 

2. They often think that God will give them a spe- 
cial sensible sign that they are called. They must be 
shown what are the true signs and dispositions neces- 
sary for a priestly or religious vocation. 
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8. They must be given much more detailed infor- 
mation on the life of the priest, brother and sister, 
both in general and as it is led in various orders, con- 
gregations and seminaries. 

4. On the other hand, they must not be forced into 
discussing or trying out the religious or seminary life. 

5. Rightly or wrongly, they often blame priests and 
sisters for not being as inspiring, encouraging or ap- 
proachable as young people would wish. 

6. Likewise rightly or wrongly, they often blame 
their parents for indifference or positive opposition 
to religious vocations and for neglect of religion in 
the home. This is a key-problem, which I shall treat 
in detail in a later article. 

7. The financial burden of a seminary course or 
novitiate training is an obstacle in the case of many. 
Plans should be considered to meet this difficulty. 

We may add one more general conclusion—more 
prayer, public and private, is needed for vocations. 


Tax Bureau shake-up 


Robert C. Hartnett 








I N THE ABSENCE of sensational hearings in Wash- 
ington during the past three weeks, the tax-fraud 
front has been comparatively quiet. How many Christ- 
mases were spoiled by the suspicions that rippled out 
from the congressional hearings is anybody’s guess. 
Probably quite a few. 

Henry W. Gruenewald, who was proving very hard 
to get as the pre-holiday deadline for the open 
quizzes approached (Am. 12/19/51, p. 348), finally 
showed up before the King subcommittee. He re- 
fused to audition his famous voice, which had been 
described as that of a “Dutchman” in earlier testi- 
mony, because his attorney wouldn't let him talk. So 
the “mystery man of Washington” managed to keep 
his goings-on to himself. This is no small achievement 
in Washington these days. 

Abraham Teitelbaum, former attorney for Al Capone 
and the man who brought the “fix” story into the open, 
was not so lucky. Santa Claus left him and a business 
associate and their wives a total of $518,487 in tax 
liens. In Brooklyn a Federal tax collector was arrested 
for allegedly accepting a $50 bribe in marked money, 
which proves that the heat is on in the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. In New York City the director of the 
Alcohol Tax Unit dropped out of the picture by re- 
signing without explaining why. In mid-December 
the Bureau put 65 special investigators to work check- 
ing tax-fraud cases. On January 8 the New York 
World-Telegram broke the news that 360 “hand- 
picked” Treasury agents, under regional co-ordinator 
John J. McIntyre, were on the trail of 4,000 racketeers, 
owing perhaps $100 million in back taxes. Revenue 
officials know they are on the spot. 
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Way Tue “ScANDAL” 


Ever since the tax scandals hit the headlines, people 
have been talking about a “moral breakdown” in gov- 
ernment. It is at least doubtful, however, that political 
morality is any lower now than it has been at other 
periods in our history. What is more likely is that the 
temptations to wrongdoing have become more in- 
tense. 

For one thing, the Government now attempts to 
separate more people from more money than ever 
before, by far. The steeper taxes become, the more 
worth-while taxpayers estimate the chances of taking 
the risks of tax evasion. Under the income tax, which 
is, of course, the principal source of Federal revenue, 
a person’s or a corporation’s tax liability may be com- 
paratively hidden. This is not true of payroll taxes, 
but it is true of many of the “deals” from which busi- 
ness and professional men make large sums of money. 
Moreover, income-tax laws are highly technical, so a 
person may figure that he can cut corners and escape 
detection. 

The situation in cities and towns is quite different. 
In 1949, for example, city governments collected $2.7 
billion in taxes, not counting other forms of revenue. 
Of this tax total, $2.1 billion represented property 
taxes. Except for out-and-out political favoritism, 
there is no great problem about collecting property 
taxes. On the State level, governments collected a 
total of $6.7 billion in taxes in 1948, not counting un- 
employment taxes. The three chief sources of this tax 
revenue were sales, use and gross-receipts taxes and 
taxes on gasoline and alcoholic beverages. These are 
probably easier to collect than income taxes. On the 
other hand, we have not had searching investigations 
of tax evasion on State and local levels, so we really 
don’t know how much evasion there is on those levels. 

By the same token, income taxes allow of much 
greater discretion on the part of government officials. 
According to the U. S. News-World Report for De- 
cember 28, no fewer than 30 Federal officers might 
handle a single tax case, each enjoying the authority 
to “ease up” on it when it reaches his desk. 


RerorMs ADOPTED OR SUGGESTED 


In an exclusive interview published in the same 
news-magazine for December 14, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue John B. Dunlap records the princi- 
pal reforms he has instituted in the Bureau since last 
August 1. He has established an Internal Revenue 
Inspection Service to examine the operations of the 
offices of the 64 regional Collectors of Internal Reve- 
nue. He has required detailed financial questionnaires 
and the audit of all tax returns of enforcement officers 
and other key personnel. He has undertaken the de- 
velopment of a better training program for revenue 
employes. He has completed the reorganization of the 
Income Tax Unit and instituted a complete survey of 
alcohol tax operations. Apparently in line with the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission, Mr. 
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Dunlap has put in many improvements to bring the 
management procedures of the Bureau up to par. On 
December 27, moreover, he asked for pay rises for 
15,000 of his personnel, raising the starting salary 
from $3,498 to $4,191 a year. The Commissioner seems 
to be exercising vigorous leadership, but his reforms 
may take a year to effectuate. 

In pursuance of a reform he publicly approved on 
November 1, President Truman on January 2 ordered 
a sweeping reorganization of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, to include putting top tax officials on Civil 
Service, thus removing them from the field of political 
patronage. The President’s reorganization plan would 
abolish the 64 collectorships altogether. Only one 
officer, the Commissioner, would be appointed by the 
President. District commissioners would be in charge 
of the 25 district offices to be set up, all operations 
being in their charge. 

Oddly enough, although members of Congress have 
brought to light the inefficiencies and laxities of the 
Bureau, some Congressmen have already expressed 
opposition to this reorganization plan, which will re- 
quire congressional approval. Their reason, of course 
(though not openly stated), is that they do not want 
to see so many political plums removed from the 
orchard of party politics. 

Although the President’s plan to have Federal Judge 
Thomas F. Murphy head an investigation fell through, 
his January 9 promise to have delinquent officials 
punished ended doubts on that score. 





FEATURE “X” 











Fr. Parsons, who writes 
about our new Ambassador 
to Moscow’s recent book, 
is professor of political 
science at Catholic Uni- 
versity. Fr. Gibbons, who 
pays tribute to the late Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett, was an 
associate editor of AMERI- 
ca and at present is with the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. Dr. Bennett, pioneer Point Four 
Plan director killed in a plane crash in Iran Dec. 22, 
1951, died, as President Truman said on January 9, 
“in the line of duty.” 





























NOBODY WAS MUCH SURPRISED when, toward 
the end of November, it began to be rumored that 
George F. Kennan was to be our next Ambassador to 
Moscow. More surprise was felt when, on December 
26, the White House announced that Moscow had ac- 
cepted Mr. Kennan as a persona grata. For the new 
Ambassador-elect is the famous “Mr. X,” author of 
two striking articles in Foreign Affairs, appearing in 


the July, 1947 and April, 1951 issues, on Soviet Russia 
and how to deal with her. 

Mr. Kennan recently published his 1951 Walgreen 
lectures, six in all, under the title of American Diplo- 
macy, 1900-1950. The volume also contains the two 
articles from Foreign Affairs in appendixes ( University 
of Chicago Press. 146p. $2.75). Since the lectures 
themselves have caused considerable disagreement, 
it may be timely now to re-examine them. 

The first five are an account of our foreign relations 
in the war with Spain, in China (the “Open Door” 
policy), in the Orient generally, in World War I and 
in World War II. The sixth and most important is on 
“Diplomacy in the Modern World,” for in this lecture 
Mr. Kennan brings the threads together and restates 
his thesis. In all of these he is severely critical of our 
foreign policy, though less so of that in World War II, 
perhaps because at that time he was himself nearing 
the top in the foreign service as a career diplomat. 

Though Mr. Kennan is at pains to state and restate 
his thesis, it is still liable to be misunderstood. He 
has been called a “realist,” a term which could mean, 
of course, that he rejects all common morality in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. I doubt that this charge 
can stand up. He would apparently prefer his sug- 
gested foreign policy to be called one of “facing the 
realities,” a phrase he must use half-a-hundred times. 
By “realities,” he means the accumulated forces of 
history, race, territory, personalities, language, preju- 
dices and military power—all of which together we 
Americans will ignore at our peril. Indeed, he holds 
that because we ignored them we are in a parlous 
state today. 

Kennan is tilting at what he calls “the legalistic- 
moralistic approach to foreign relations,” or, as he 
calls it elsewhere, “areas of emotionalism and sub- 
jectivity.” Nowhere, so far as I can see, does he reject 
the legal and moral approach as such—in fact he is 
constantly being legal and moral. His main complaint 
is that since the days of the first Roosevelt, and es- 
pecially since Wilson, we have consistently blinded 
ourselves to “the realities” in our ardor for an idealistic 
world democracy. 

There does not seem to be anything peculiarly 
Machiavellian about all this, though there is a passage 
(on page 76) which might give the reader pause. The 
author is talking of the days before we got into the 
last war. He mentions that there were those who held 
that all we had to do was to embroil Germany and 
Russia in an internecine war and all would be well. 
He goes on: 

Actually, it would be flattering to the vigor and 
incisiveness of Western policy in those unhappy 
years of the late ’thirties if we could believe that 
it was capable of such desperate and Machiavel- 
lian undertakings. 

I am afraid that this sally was a lamentable effort to 
draw a laugh in a lecture series which is notably free 
of witty sallies. 

Mr. Kennan defines the tendency he is attacking 
as “the belief that it should be possible to suppress 
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the chaotic and dangerous aspirations of governments 
in the international field by the acceptance of some 
system of legal rules and restraints.” This is what he 
calls the legalistic approach. He lists some ten of our 
American attempts in this direction. From this ap- 
proach, he holds, is derived the moralistic approach, 
which would persuade all the nations to act in inter- 
national life as we would have each of their individual 
citizens act in private life. 

He offers two objections to this double approach. 
The first is drawn from the “realities”: there are just 
not enough nations, large and small, willing to forgo 
their rivalries, aspirations, grievances and maladjust- 
ments long enough to make the collective experiment 
worth while. His second is intriguing. It is that “it 
actually tends to confer upon the concept of nation- 
ality and national sovereignty an absolute value it did 
not have before.” By this he means that regardless of 
size, degree of civilization, national progress, etc., it 
would confer on all peoples that equality which we 
recognize in private individuals, an equality peoples 
do not possess. This again is “unrealistic.” 

Now we must admit that it is just as reprehensible 
to carry on a foreign policy that is wholly idealistic 
without taking count of the realities as it would be 
to reject all moral ideas and act on a basis of pure 
expediency and force. 

What is Mr. Kennan’s alternative to these two ex- 
tremes? The difficulties which confront us, he says, 
are “a task for diplomacy, in the most old-fashioned 
sense of the term.” The law, he contends, is “too ab- 
stract, too inflexible, too hard, to adjust to the de- 
mands of the unpredictable and the unexpected.” This 
adjustment, he says, is the task of “the forgotten art 
of diplomacy, which we have spent fifty years trying 
to escape.” 

Such a diplomacy—the author obviously has in mind 
the brilliant exploits of Britain’s Foreign Office in the 
nineteenth century—would suppose a superb and 
trained body of civil officers at home and an able and 
clever foreign service abroad. It would then be able 
to deal, as Mr. Kennan demands, with each situation 
in each country as it arises, and settle it to the com- 
fort of all parties. It is interesting to note that in very 
recent weeks our State Department has hinted at a 
new policy of dealing with all controversies piecemeal 
and attempting to settle them on that basis. 

This writer must confess that he sees one insur- 
mountable difficulty to the new-old idea of straight 
nation-to-nation diplomacy. The difficulty is supplied 
by Mr. Kennan himself in his Part II, in which he 
reprints his Foreign Affairs articles on Soviet Russia. 
It is this: in Soviet Russia he recognizes what he calls 
“unsocial and aggressive conduct as a government 
among governments,” and he calls this kind of con- 
duct “a matter of concern to the international com- 
munity.” This in the article that appeared April, 1951. 

There is, then, by his own admission, a new element 
in world relations not present in the good old days of 
expert diplomacy. It is a rough-and-tumble struggle, 
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with no holds barred, and it does involve the “inter- 
national community” as such, for it arises from a world 
revolutionary movement. Certainly we have not got 
very far by pure diplomacy either with Soviet Russia 
itself or with its satellites. Witness our recent unhappy 
experiences with Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Rumania. It has yet to be shown that this new 
situation cannot be better handled by collective ac- 
tion, both in the United Nations and in regional 
agreements. 

However, Mr. Kennan is to be Ambassador in Mos- 
cow, and he has a supreme chance to prove his 
theories. It occurs to me that maybe the Politburo, 
knowing his background and ideas, is willing and 
anxious to match wits with him. If that is the case, 
one may wish him all success—and full support at 
home. There is the chance that, if he succeeds, he may 
make the difference between war and peace. 

WiLFrD PARSONS 


DR. HENRY G. BENNETT, pioneering director of 
the Point Four program, richly deserved the brief 
tribute paid him in “Underscorings” for January 5. He 
brought to the Technical Cooperation Administration 
(TCA), in its initial and critical stages, a breadth of 
vision, human sympathy and understanding of the 
little fellow’s viewpoint which made him an invaluable 
ambassador of good will to less developed areas of 
the world. 

Those who appreciate the importance of technical 
assistance given on a basis of friendship—the number 
is increasing, it would seem—have a job to do in see- 
ing that the original purpose of Point Four is not lost 
sight of now that Dr. Bennett is gone. It might very 
easily be lost sight of, for example, were the rendering 
of technical assistance to needy fellow humans sub- 
ordinated to, rather than coordinated with, the re- 
quirements of global defense. The spiritual (and for 
that matter strategic) value of Point Four lies pre- 
cisely in its unselfish concern for the neighbor’s tem- 
poral welfare. 

In your “Underscorings” you note Dr. Bennett’s firm 
conviction that the fight against hunger can be won. 
A great contribution to the fight is being made by 
“the scientists and technicians in laboratories and 
experimental stations around the world who are con- 
tinually adding to knowledge of the production, pres- 
ervation and distribution of food,” as you rightly 
indicate. 

But it should also be noted that while such techni- 
cal knowledge often comes from laboratories, the real 
battle against hunger merely begins there. Dr. Bennett 
surely would have stressed, as other leaders in the 
field have done, that such knowledge remains sterile 
unless diffused among the millions of farmers, fisher- 
men, food processors and distributors upon whom the 
hungry world depends. Even when diffused, the 
knowledge, to be effective, presupposes a favorable 
political, economic and socio-cultural climate. It also 
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requires capital to make improvements in production, 
and money to buy the food produced. 

It is all too easy to conclude that, because science 
shows us how to grow two ears of corn instead of one, 
or how to rehabilitate worn-out soil quickly, the battle 
against hunger is over. To think thus is to miss the mag- 
nitude of the technical-aid job before us. The major 
task, as Dr. Charles Kellogg remarked at the recent 
meeting in Philadelphia of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, is more social than 
agronomic. It consists in getting people to help them- 
selves and to do the things which are beneficial to 
individuals and society. 


Today we know enough to increase appreciably the 
food supply in most underdeveloped areas, and hence 
could feed the hungry peoples more efficiently and 
better. The problem consists primarily in putting the 
knowledge to work. The aims and importance of Point 
Four would be better understood were this always 
borne in mind. It means very much more than dis- 
tributing laboratory reports to scientists and tech- 
nicians already half-convinced. Dr. Bennett was well 
aware that research of itself would feed no additional 
mouths. To do that, one had to bring hope and cour- 
age to depressed peoples and stimulate them to help 
themselves. WituraM J. Grssons 





Catholics look 
at the movies 





Andrew Ruszkowski 





The last twelve months have witnessed an important 
step in the development of Catholic thought with re- 
gard to motion pictures. International meetings have 
been organized by the International Catholic Film 
Office (O.C.I.C.) for the Latin-American countries 
in Montevideo (March, 1951) and at Lucerne in May 
for Film Critics. Study conferences arranged for 
Catholic teachers in Paris (July, 1951) were devoted 
entirely to the cinema. The Catholic Film Institute 
of England arranged a six-months course of lectures 
(January-July) for teachers and others in London. 
The Austrian Catholic Film Commission meeting at 
Bad Schruns, in August; the debate on the cinema un- 
der the auspices of the Pan-American Congress of 
Catholic Educationalists at Rio de Janeiro (July-Aug- 
ust); and the Study Conference on Children and the 
Cinema arranged by the Italian Catholic Cinema 
Center at the request of the International Exhibition 
of Film Art at Venice (August, 1951) are further 
occasions, to cite but a few examples, which demon- 
strate this development. 

There have been independent efforts of study and 
research undertaken in various countries and con- 
verging in an astonishing manner on the same theme. 
There is the remarkable brochure, Catholics and the 
Film, published by J. C. Reid in New Zealand, and 
the amazingly popular booklet entitled Films and You, 
edited by the Rev. F. M. Chamberlin, National Chap- 
lain of Catholic Students in Australia. There is the 
special number on the Cinema, published in Septem- 
ber, 1950 by the Canadian J.E.C. in its monthly re- 
view, Cahiers d’Action Catholique at Montreal, or 
again, the works published in Europe by Robert 
Claude, S.J., Education Cinématographique; by J-P 
Chartier and P. Desplanques, Derriére [Ecran; and 
Focus Film Course (Catholic Film Institute, London, 
1951). All these efforts have greatly helped us in the 
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formation of our purposes with regard to our task. 

Nor must we overlook the systematic work in re- 
views and magazines published by Catholics in the 
different countries, such as La Revista del Cinemato- 
grafo, in Rome; Radio-Cinéma in Paris; Focus in Lon- 
don; Der Filmberater in Ziirich; Filmfront-Filmstudien 
in Delft, Holland; Die Filmschau in Vienna; Film- 
dienst in Dusseldorf. And we must consider the place 
given to the analysis of important films and the prob- 
lems of the cinema in such outstanding reviews of 
Catholic thought as Civilta Cattolica, Etudes, Vie 
Intellectuelle, Criterio, Blackfriars, America, Com- 
monweal, Latino-america and others. 

On the international plane, the Revue Internationale 
du Cinéma, the quarterly organ of the O.C.I.C., 
strives to compare the results of these studies in the 
different countries and to provide an impulse towards 
further and deeper research. 

Several pictures have been devoted to religious 
problems in a manner much more subtle than has 
been attempted in the past, and have given rise to 
debates and to studies which have been most fruitful 
in defining the Catholic position in such matters. We 
may name the following titles: Journal dUn Curé de 
Campagne, taken by Robert Bresson from the book 
by Georges Bernanos; Dieu a Besoin des Hommes, 
directed by Jean Delannoy from the novel by G. Quef- 
felec; Cielo Sulla Palude, drawn from the biography of 
Saint Maria Goretti by Augusto Genina; Murder in 
the Cathedral, in which George Hoellering has col- 
laborated with T. S. Eliot in putting the latter’s mag- 
nificent poem on the life of St. Thomas 4 Beckett on 
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the screen; Behold the Man, a simple but moving film 
version of the Passion Play performed each year by 
the Westminster Archdiocesan Youth Organization; 
First Legion, fron. a theatre piece by Emmet Lavery 
dealing with the Suciety of Jesus; Die Nachtwache, a 
German picture by Harold Braun, and Das Tor zum 
Frieden, an Austrian film by Wolfgang Liebeneier. 
We mention only films whose technical qualities place 
them among the best productions, national or inter- 
national, films which have represented their respective 
countries with success at the international motion- 
picture competitions, carrying off prizes against strong 
competition from juries often indifferent to all religious 
thought. 


CINEMA’s POTENTIALITIES REALIZED 


We are, therefore, faced with a veritable bubbling- 
up of interest in this important subject all over the 
world. In an attempt to discover the reasons for this 
phenomenon, and starting from the objective point 
of view which the Secretariat of O.C.I.C. gives us, we 
think they can be summarized in the following 
fashion. 


set out to oppose as fercibly and efficiently as possible 
the dangers which they foresee, by informing the 
public about the moral quality of films, and by organ- 
izing public opinion to discourage by abstention those 
that are bad. The Encyclical itself outlines this method 
of action. It has been used with great effect and vigor 
by Catholics in the U.S.A., not only under the auspices 
of the National Legion of Decency, but also as a result 
of the Production Code, a document accepted by the 
principal producing companies affiliated to the Motion 
Picture Association of America. 

Moral classification is the practice in most countries 
where Catholic organizations are able to function 
peacefully. In some countries it is accompanied by 
more or less efficacious measures to cut across the 
commercial career of morally unsuitable films. In 
France, for instance, there exists a system whereby 
circuits of Catholic motion-picture theatres known 
as Family Halls are organized in the provinces, and 
for which the booking agent has to provide films for 
some 800 theatres using 35 mm. films and more than 
1200 using 16 mm. These theatres never book a picture 

to which the Catholic Film Center has ob- 








People all over the world are coming 
more and more to regard the cinema as a 
new means of expression which God has 
permitted man to discover. This means of 
expression is totally different from other 
means known to us till now: literature, static 
imagery, sculpture, music, architecture, etc. 
All these older forms of expression have, of 
course, been utilized by the cinema as ele- 
ments of the new language which it con- 
stitutes. One realizes also that the raw film 
on which the projected images are fixed is 
but a material support, a technical instru- 
ment, which may some day be replaced by other 
methods. 

Nevertheless, the nature of cinematographic expres- 
sion itself is not in this case necessarily destroyed. 
Recent developments in television show that the char- 
acteristic camera angles, effects of cutting, changes of 
position and dramatic rhythm, proper to the language 
of the cinema, can be achieved in “direct” transmission 
without the actual use of film. The limits of this 
article do not permit a detailed analysis as to what 
constitutes this new “language”; those who are inter- 
ested may care to refer to a previous work, Cinema, 
Art Nouveau, by A. Ruszkowski, Lyons, 1946. 

When a Christian feels himself entrusted by God 
with a new mode of expression, ought not his reaction 
to be that of wishing to use this new language in the 
service of the Creator, and of helping to spread the 
Gospel? But what actually was our attitude, in spite 
of the explicit directives given by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs from the beginning, and finally codified in the 
Encyclical Vigilanti Cura, a document which is still 
far from being understood at its proper worth? 

Some Catholics, rightly preoccupied with the threat 
to souls and particularly to the young, which un- 
scrupulous commercial exploitation represents, have 
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jected. 

There are other Catholics, on the other 
hand who, fascinated by the marvelous po- 
tentialities of the cinema from the artistic 
point of view, have professed themselves 
sceptical of these purely moral methods. 
They have thrown themselves with enthu- 
siasm into various motion-picture activities 
with the idea of helping to create authentic 
works of art, and thus giving glory to God, 
but even more with the idea of helping to 
form an elite public opinion which would 
recognize true cinematographic worth, and 
not allow itself to be influenced by the pernicious 
philosophy nor the realistic content of some pictures. 
Thanks to these enthusiasts, bridges have been built 
between the Christian and the artistic worlds in the 
domain of films, and definite progress has been made 
as far as a better understanding of the reciprocal posi- 
tions is concerned. 


PosrtIvE ACTION WANTED 


Another section of Catholic opinion insists that all 
such efforts are but negative theorizing, and that what 
is needed is positive action in the form of Catholic 
film production devoted to subjects of apologetic and 
hagiographical interest; films about the lives of parish 
priests, places of well-known pilgrimages. Above all, 
they say, since the great success attending such films 
as Song of Bernadette, Joan of Arc and Monsieur 
Vincent shows that films treating religious subjects 
are appreciated by the masses who frequent the com- 
mercial cinema, it is evident that a large market exists 
for this type of production, a market so far hardly 
explored, though there are evidences that even Holly- 
wood is becoming more aware of it. 

Not infrequently we come across people, often 
well-educated and highly placed, who talk of the 
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“Catholic Cinema,” restricting it to this sense only. 
They are surprised to learn that we interest ourselves 
in films as a whole, in their production and presenta- 
tion, and that for this reason we prefer to speak rather 
of “The Cinema” without any denominational adjec- 
tive. But the merit of this attitude is that it helps to 
promote religious films of value, for which there is 
evident need. 

Each of these approaches to the problem contains 
some part of the whole truth, and each has a raison 
détre, so long as none of them is regarded as contain- 
ing individually, or even all three together, the com- 
plete answer to the problems which the cinema pre- 
sents to the Catholic conscience. 

From the practical point of view, it is quite clear 
that in the present state of things, Catholics have not 
sufficient influence to insure that every film publicly 
presented conforms to elementary rules of morality or 
that nobody shall support by his patronage films that 
are morally questionable. It is equally evident that the 
majority of films produced throughout the world make 
no claim to artistic worth and ought not, therefore, 
to be judged on the same level as, let us say, the 
paintings of Raphael or the poems of Dante. 

While we are the first to defend the right of the 
cinema as such to the noble title of Art, we do not 
fail to realize that it is before all else a language, and 
is therefore used to express ideas which have no 
artistic qualities. On the other hand, the impact of 
this language is so direct, it touches human sense 
and sensibility so deeply, that its impression produces 
considerable modifications on behavior. The Church’s 
role obliges it, therefore, to intervene lest danger 
overtake the souls entrusted to its care. 

Even if everyone recognized the usefulness of films 
with religious themes (granted, of course, that they 
were also technically good), it would not follow that 
motion-picture programs would then become a series 
of spiritual conferences. The overwhelming majority 
of films will always deal with aspects of life having, 
apparently, no direct connection with religion. It is 
upon these films that the world-wide influence of the 
film on the masses depends. 


Wuat Witt Satisry Us? 

But let us suppose for a moment that practical 
difficulties have been overcome, and that only films 
corresponding to the demands of a necessarily neutral 
Production Code are made. Shall we as Catholics then 
be able to profess ourselves completely satisfied? We 
should have helped to make a valuable contribution 
to social health, an important first step in the direction 
of moral welfare, but we should not have the certitude 
that the cinema had become, henceforth, an authentic 
instrument for the conversion of the world. Let us 
recall the memorable words of Pius XII, addressed to 
the Lenten Preachers in Rome, March 23, 1949: “We 
have noticed that even in those films classified as 
morally acceptable, men behave and live as if there 
were no God, no Redemption, no Church. We do not 


wish to discuss here the question of intentions; but it 
is no less true that the consequences of these neutral 
films are already deep and wide.” 

How shall God, the Redemption, the Church be 
introduced into the representations of life which the 
cinema offers? This is the capital problem. Until it is 
solved, no efficacious or positive work of Christianizing 
can be successful, not even the defensive work of 
those who seek to answer Marxist propaganda by 
means of the cinema. 

For this propaganda is not “immoral” in the tradi- 
tional sense of the word. It presents the masses with 
an ideal, a life of sacrifice, confidence in a new world 
to come. To a materialistic spirit such an ideal is cer- 
tainly more telling and disinterested than the custom- 
ary examples of bourgeois egoism seen in the majority 
of “love films” from the Western countries. The com- 
munist film critic, for his own tendentious reasons, 
reproaches the Western cinema, and _ particularly 
American films, not on account of their “bourgeois” 
qualities, but precisely on account of their sexual 
immorality, their tendency to sadistic violence, their 
penchant for mental instability. 

French films are criticized for their pessimistic 
philosophy and licentiousness, and their lack of any 
ideal. Readers of the Communist press are presented 
with these facts as evidence of the decadence of a 
decaying Western world. Falsified as it is by partiality 
and by the suppression of all films which might demon- 
strate the contrary, this communistic judgment ought, 
nevertheless, to cause us to reflect still more on the 
role that could and should be played by Catholics 
in the proper use of motion pictures. 


THE FinaL GoaAL 

That role is nothing less than the integration of 
the cinema into Christian life. This involves on the 
one hand knowing how to express Christianity in cine- 
matic terms, and on the other, knowing how to bring 
it about that this entertainment shall be made an 
integral part of our spiritual lives, and shall be sancti- 
fied as can all other actions in our daily lives. 

A Utopian task, we shall be told, in view of the 
power of those who actually determine the character 
of films which are produced, in view of the enormous 
mass of cinema-goers throughout the world, people 
often primitive and lacking even general culture, let 
alone the particular knowledge of the cinema. An 
enormous task indeed, we reply, but no more Utopian 
than the conversion of the world in general in all its 
domains, indefatigably pursued by the Church since 
its foundation. Why should it reject in this pursuit 
one of the most powerful instruments possible to 
imagine for placing the witness of the Faith before 
the world? 





Mr. Ruszkowski is on the editorial board of the Inter- 
national Film Review and Secretary General of Office 
Catholique International du Cinéma with headquar- 
ters in Brussels. 
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“Sweeping continental breadth” 


THE CONFIDE! T YEARS: 1885- 
1915. Vol. V of N.akers and Finders. 
A History of the Vriter in America. 








By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 627p. 
$6 


The concluding volume of Van Wyck 
Brooks’ chronicle-panorama of Amer- 
ican literature most certainly is not 
the best book in the entire series. It 
is a very good book, nevertheless, 
and one’s admiration for Mr. Brooks’ 
total achievement should be duly 
recorded. In essence, he has written 
a long and ecstatic love letter to the 
American tradition in life and letters. 

When, six years before World War 
I, Mr. Brooks published his first book, 
Barrett Wendell’s and George Wood- 
berry’s somewhat colonial point of 
view still colored America’s attitudes 
towards its own literary culture. “Few 
loved American literature,” wrote Mr. 
Brooks, “nobody praised it.” The 
geographical frontier had disappeared 
in 1890. It was time for someone to 
break ground for a new evaluation of 
American literary accomplishment. 
As Brooks confessed in his Opinions 
of Oliver Allston (1941), his convic- 
tion that Americans should “possess 
an American memory” drove him into 
the sort of pioneer historical writing 
which has just now culminated with 
the last of the five volumes that go 
to make up Makers and Finders. 

To set Mr. Brooks in his proper 
context it is imperative that the 
reader return to the obiter dicta of 
Oliver Allston, where he permitted 
himself a Thoreau-like concision and 
incisiveness, a Walden-Pond clarity of 
outline not to be found along the 
misty Mississippi reaches of his vaster 
chronicle. From behind the dry New 
England mask of Allston, Brooks gave 
vent to the Emersonian tentatives and 
the Henry Adams antinomies he had 
so thoroughly assimilated into the 
perpetual question marks that point 
his criticism. Despite his admiration 
for what he calls “the daylight mind” 
and “classic motives” of the Con- 
cord Renaissance, the Allston persona 
makes clear that, in his innermost 
nature, Brooks has remained the young 
romantic who wrote two of his early 
books on a brass-studded sea-chest 
that once belonged to Captain Cook. 

It is more than apparent that metal 
entered his soul as well as his imagina- 
tion. The chest may have been Cap- 
tain Cook’s. The brass was New 
England Puritan; and, for all his 
earthier New York antecedents, Brooks 
remained New England enough—once 
again like Henry Adams—to conduct 
his “education in public.” 


That same education is now just 
about over. Guided by Allston’s 
shrewd polarities, we can see how 
a cool skepticism nicely irrigated 
a burning Transcendental idealism 
which would otherwise have been too 
uncritical. Like T. S. Eliot—though 
Mr. Brooks does not much care for 
Mr. Eliot—he became a coiner of such 
useful critical counters as “primary 
literature” and “coterie literature.” 
In his theory he enlarged our day’s 
critical vocabulary. In his practice he 
extended the world’s knowledge of 
essential America. And all through, 
from beginning to end, Mr. Brooks 
stayed poet. 

And not just poet manqué, either, 
but poet-critic and _poet-historian 
whose essentially poetic intuitions 
charge and invest his history and 
criticism. Perhaps here is the ultimate 
clue to Mr. Brooks, credits and debits 
alike. 








Mr. Brooks’ “Age of Confidence”— 
a term Henry Seidel Canby had used 
before him—is the hardest of all eras 
for a contemporary critic to evaluate. 
It is neither today nor yesterday, but 
the day before yesterday. The period, 
1885-1915, is, moreover, a period of 
petits maitres rather than of major 
artists, though Mr. Brooks takes care 
to look ahead into the Golden Age 
that comes to its full bloom in the 
decade of the ‘twenties. The turn of 
the century is our Petronian age, one 
just beginning to suffer from the Ver- 
laine hangover which Mr. Brooks has 
elsewhere indicated that he likes so 
little. In Stephen Crane, finally, it 
marks for America an all-important 
shift in focus away from the Cooper- 
Melville mythopoeism and in the di- 
rection of the “little man.” 

Mr. Brooks’ old preference for the 
yea-sayers shows in his excellent treat- 
ment of Sandburg. He is equally good 
on Lewis, Dreiser, Wharton and Glas- 
gow. He rescues Tarkington from ob- 
livion. His easy allusiveness piques 
one’s interest in such fascinating for- 
gotten figures as the Southerner E. S. 
Nadal, who described the speech of 
Virginian women as a patois “that 
Venus might have picked up in Af- 
rica. 

Mr. Brooks has always preferred 
republican to imperial Rome, and has 
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BOOKS 











always regarded America as the Great 
Republic. In his penultimate chapter 
he seems to suggest that, with the re- 
jection of democratic liberalism by a 
postwar generation which made an 
absolute, instead, of art, the fate of 
our western Republic still hangs in 
the balance. It may be so. But in 
any event, whether we are witnessing 
the passing of the Republic or the 
coming of the Empire, Mr. Brooks has 
deserved well of the country which 
he sings so lovingly about and cas- 
tigates so forbearingly. 

Not that he does not have his limita- 
tions. The apostle of primary literature 
shows himself strangely indifferent to 
those popular sub-literary reflexes that 
tell one so much about a national 
psyche at any given point in time. His 
opalescent sensibility sometimes blows 
the merest soap-bubbles of glinting in- 
timation—bubbles, too, that are curi- 
ously at variance with his professed 
ideal of “bleak thinking.” His Par- 
ringtonian socialism and Whitman- 
esque optimism are buttressed by a 
metaphysic that rests more upon emo- 
tion than idea. 

To be sure, Mr. Brooks does not 
rate metaphysics very highly. In one 
of Allston’s many onslaughts on Eliot, 
whose Anglicanism Mr. Brooks’ own 
temperamental Unitarianism cannot 
forgive, he noted: “Eliot insists upon 
metaphysics as giving depth to liter- 
ature . . . But the real depths are 
vital depths, emotional depths.” How- 
ever true that may be when applied 
to literature per se, one wonders if 
the ultimately great critic does not 
have to be firmly grounded on a 
metaphysic. At the very least, a clear 
knowledge of other metaphysics than 
the secular might have spared Mr. 
Brooks his last chapter’s shocking 
gaffe in regard to St. Augustine, his 
failure to understand the theory of 
asceticism and his odd equating of 
historic Calvinism with medieval 
Catholicism. 

But all in all, applying to Mr. 
Brooks’ great work his own triple 
criterion of breadth, depth and eleva- 
tion, it seems conclusive that his epic 
History of the Writer in America pos- 
sesses a sweeping continental breadth, 
a noble Jeffersonian elevation and, at 
its sensitive best, as in the first vol- 
ume’s magnificent chapters on Cooper, 
a depth that has been ample for its 
generous purpose. 

Cuares A. BraDy 
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Profit motive and sharing 


CAPITALISM IN AMERICA 








By Frederick Martin Stern. Rinehart. 
119p. $2 





REVISED PROFIT SHARING 
MANUAL 





Council of Profit Sharing Industries. 
8316p. $10.50 


If the author of Capitalism in Amer- 
ica is right, what Karl Marx was writ- 
ing about a century ago was not the 
death pangs of capitalism but its birth 
pangs. He did not understand that in 
order to live and breathe capitalism 
had to break through the crust of 
feudalism and emerge into a classless 


society. This it succeeded in doing in 
the United States—and in Canada and 
Australia, too—and that is why Amer- 
ican capitalism is different from Eu- 
ropean capitalism. That is why, also, 
so much that Karl Marx wrote, and 
so much that Communists believe to- 
day, becomes nonsense when applied 
to the United States. 

Frederick Stern came to this coun- 
try from Europe more than a decade 
ago. He came unwillingly, since he 
shared the distaste of European in- 
tellectuals for American society, as 
well as their doubts about the sound- 
ness and moral validity of the U. S. 
economic system. An enthusiastic con- 
vert to our system, he now wants to 
shout his discovery from the house- 
tops. He wants to save his European 
friends, confused by Communist 


propaganda and worn out by their 
war experience, from making the 
tragic mistake of accepting salvation 
from the Kremlin. 

He has written a persuasive book, 
full of interesting observations that a 
native American might easily overlook. 
Like most salesmen, he tends here 
and there to oversell his product. He 
is somewhat less than convincing when 
dealing with the instability of our 
system, and religious-minded Eu- 
ropeans will scarcely be satisfied with 
his answer to the charge that Amer- 
ican civilization is materialistic. Never- 
theless he has given Marxists plenty 
to think about—and not only Marxists. 
European Catholics who lump the 
U. S. economic system with their own 
class-ridden systems and damn the 
ensemble as “capitalistic” could learn 
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plenty from this smoothly written, 
challenging little book. 


Having gone a long way already 
toward promoting a “classless” society 
—a society, that is, in which persons 
are not born into fixed, unchangeable 
groups—the U. S. system of private 
enterprise could take another forward 
step by a more widespread adoption 
of profit sharing. 

Though Mr. Stern neglected to 
mention profit sharing in his book, a 
growing number of American business- 
men are becoming interested in it. 
Three years ago they established the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries 
with headquarters in Akron, Ohio. 
One of the first fruits of the organiza- 
tion was the publication of Profit 
Sharing Manual, a study and survey 
of existing profit-sharing plans. The 
first printing of 1,500 copies was soon 
exhausted and the Council authorized 
a second printing of 1,000 copies. 
Now it has given us a completely re- 
vised edition which is easily the most 
up-to-date publication in this increas- 
ingly important field. 

AmeERica readers frequently write 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





THE CATHOLIC THEATRE GUILD OF 
MOBILE, a rapidly growing CYO effort, 
needs contacts, advice and assistance. 
Everyone is invited to share in its won- 
derful work, accomplishing much good. 
Write c/o Father Anthony, Chancery 
Office, P. O. Box 966, Mobile, Ala. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





for information on profit sharing. They 
want to know how widespread profit 
sharing is, how a firm goes about in- 
troducing a profit-sharing plan, what 
happens to a plan when there are no 
profits to share, and what trade unions 
think of the idea. 

All these and a host of other ques- 
tions are authoritatively answered in 
this book. In addition there are several 
invaluable indices, one of which con- 
tains digests of 90 profit-sharing plans 
actually in operation today. A richly 
informative and stimulating book, 
Profit Sharing Manual is strictly 
“must” reading for labor leaders and 
businessmen. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Two war achievements 





THEY FOUGHT WITH WHAT THEY 
HAD 





By Walter D. Edmonds. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. 532p. $5 


Mr. Edmonds displays staggering in- 
tegrity in this, the first of two volumes 
he is writing on the subject of our 
Army Air Forces in the Southwest 
Pacific during the bleak days of 1941- 
1942. 

The reader who picks up this book 
is due for a shock if he expects the 
vivid, slick style of Drums along the 
Mohawk or the other eight fine novels 
we have had from Mr. Edmonds. Al- 
though the author is distinguished in 
the field of historical fiction, he is not 
a trained historian, and it may be 
suspected that the Air Force deliber- 
ately turned to him in order to enter 
a skilled writer in the present com- 
petition by service histories .for pub- 
lic interest. 

Given a free hand and doubtless 
encouraged to write in the exciting 
manner which has established him as 
highly successful in mass circulation 
magazines, Mr. Edmonds must have 
been powerfully tempted to yield 
wholeheartedly to the grommetless 
glamor of the flyboys. Instead, he 
chose to reflect the dignity of a cou- 
rageous, frightened, undignified hand- 
ful of gallant, outnumbered men. 

His book is simply written. Indeed, 
it is underwritten as though he had 
been educated at Oxford instead of 
Harvard, but the simplicity and un- 
derstatement accumulate in details 
which in the end build a book that 
almost breathes. A reader closes the 
book with the conviction that here is 
truth, powerful and unpleasant as 
truth usually is. The extent of the au- 
thor’s search for the facts is indicated 
in some sixty pages of thorough 
documentation. 
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Artistic and professional integrity, 
however, do not complete Mr. Ed- 
monds’ virtues, for he is meticulous 
in stating matured judgments about 
the officers who handled our aircraft 
when the Japanese came to the Philip- 
pines. In studies of this sort, the reader 
usually gets the impression that com- 
manders are all pleasant, capable, in- 
fallible leaders, unless they are re- 
tired at the time a book is written or 
have been generally discredited. Mr. 
Edmonds describes human beings, 
who are not always pleasant, capable 
and infallible. Such honesty is perhaps 
his greatest triumph. 

In summary, They Fought with 
What They Had ought to be made 
the model for all similar works aimed 
at the general public. 

R. W. Daty 





FORCE MULBERRY 





By Alfred Stanford, Commander, 
USNR. Morrow. 200p. $3.50 


Here is an honest story of the Nor- 
mandy invasion (June, 1944). Force 
Mulberry pierces the communiqué 
curtain to that no-man’s-land of mod- 
ern war where the battle of logistics 
is lost or won. Throughout Alfred 
Stanford’s 200 terse pages one lives 
vicariously with business executives, 
salesmen, engineers, accountants and 
production men who arranged to lay 
down on naked beaches the thousands 
of deadweight tons required to sup- 
port each day of amphibious assault. 

Mulberry men blue-printed, pre- 
fabricated, towed and assembled un- 
der fire artificial harbors designed to 
overcome a twenty-one-foot vertical 
tide plus waves 100 feet long and 
eight feet high. The first Mulberry 
handled its minimum quota (8,000 
cargo tons) on D-Day plus nine. 

As originally conceived, a Mulberry 
harbor centered about a 1,200-foot 
pierhead connected to the beach by 
three parallel pontoon bridgeways, 
each half a mile long. Eight thousand 
feet of concrete breakwater, extended 
another 9,000 feet by sinking old mer- 
chant ships end-to-end, protected the 
pierhead. A floating barrier of steel 
caissons moored 4,000 feet out formed 
an outer anchorage. To find a military 
engineering feat of similar magnitude, 
one must go back 2,400 years to 
Xerxes’ bridging of the Hellespont. 
And Xerxes’ magnificent engineers 
had neither to ferry all equipment 
across an English Channel, nor to 
work under enemy fire. 

Until Allied planners hit upon Mul- 
berry, no “responsible group of of- 
ficers could ever have been found to 
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approve” frontal assault on Europe. 
Once the concept appeared in master 
plans, combat specialists either forgot 
or took it for granted. Force Mulberry 
is the story of how technicians forced 
combat specialists to acknowledge the 
ugly duckling. 

Mr. Stanford’s villains are secrecy 
that produced apathy, and mazed 
lines of authority that compounded 
men’s ignorance of things beyond per- 
sonal experience. As Mulberry men 
fight bureaucracy, the machine, them- 
selves, fatigue, fear and—finally—the 
sea, tension mounts steadily. In its 
total effect the book offers a glimpse 
of what happens when industrial na- 
tions approach the limit of their en- 
durance. W. H. Russe.. 





BRADFORD OF PLYMOUTH 


By Bradford Smith. Lippincott. 338p. 
$5 


This first full-scale biography of Gov- 
ernor William Bradford, “the first 
American,” is a delightful book. It 
is the initial volume in a projected 
series of works on American communi- 
ties, and it describes the settlement 
and development of Plymouth in Mas- 
sachusetts as principally the product 
of one man’s strength of character. 
This man, Bradford, an orphan of yeo- 
man origins and of the rising middle 
class, is pictured as America’s first 
self-made man, as “one of the most 
influential founders of American de- 
mocracy and the American way of 
life.” 

Perhaps the most surprising thing 
about this volume is the fact that it 
does provide an excellent idea of Wil- 
liam Bradford in spite of the scanty 
materials available. The author has 
used the sparse bits of information on 
Bradford’s early years, combined them 
cleverly with data on the period and 
the places concerned, and has created 
a vivid and readable study. Eleven 
of the seventeen chapter headings are 
taken from phrases used by Bradford 
in his writings, mainly the great his- 
tory Of Plimoth Plantation, which is 
itself the prime source on the Plym- 
outh colony. 

There is an extremely interesting 
picture of the average existence in 
seventeenth-century England, with 
rather harsh strictures on Queen 
Elizabeth and her court. (The de- 
scription of the English countryside 
on page 38 is almost lyric in its 
cadences.) Then comes a revealing 
account of the influence of the twelve 
years in Holland on the Puritans and 
especially on Bradford. Mr. Smith— 
himself a descendant of the worthy 
governor—ascribes to Dutch sources 
(and not to England) the “typical” 





American ideas of representative gov- 
ernment, the secret ballot, universal 
schooling, religious liberty and free- 
dom of the individual. Throughout 
there is emphasis on Bradford’s deter- 
mination that all matters should be 
arranged by consent, by voluntary as- 
sociation. The picture is not entirely 
laudatory, for Bradford’s one failure 
—in the field of commerce—is de- 
scribed as completely as are his suc- 
cesses in government and in diplo- 
macy. 

Little about the actual practice of 
religion is mentioned. One intriguing 
incident deals with the visit to Plym- 
outh of Father Gabriel Druillettes, 
a Jesuit missionary to the Abenaki 
Indians. When Bradford realized that 
the priest was coming to dinner on a 
Friday, he tactfully arranged for the 
main dish to consist of fish—which 
the people of Plymouth, being tillers 
of the soil, never learned to catch 
properly. Wz. D. Hovrt Jr. 





BY THE WATERS OF THE DANUBE 





By Alexandra Orme. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 360p. $3.50 





JAN MASARYK 





By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. Philo- 
sophical Library. 80p. $5.75 


Following the same pattern as in her 
former work, Comes the Comrade, 
Alexandra Orme does not discuss 
politics in her new book of zeminis- 
cences. With her we enter the life 
of people who had no time and no 
means to get acquainted with what 
was going on outside their immediate 
neighborhood. It is a life full of dra- 
matic events, of deeds of courage as 
well as of deeds of despair, but, most 
of all, of deeds of hope, that almost 
forlorn hope which still gleams like 
a star in regions condemned, in the 
minds of many, to slavery and death. 
Almost every page in this book points 
towards survival through hope. Mrs. 
Orme has not the literary qualities of 
a Reymont, but she is a good racon- 
teuse and her book should be read by 
those who, living in the comforts of 
freedom, have less hope than the suf- 
fering people behind the Curtain. 
Sir Bruce Lockhart is much less 
fortunate in his literary endeavors. 
He attempts to deal with Jan Masaryk, 
the Czech statesman whose tragic 
death has not yet been explained, in 
the same way in which Alexandra 
Orme deals with her heroes. But 
whereas the small people in Budapest 
and Warsaw were really just small 
people, Masaryk was not. He had 
accepted responsibilities and even Sir 
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The only book containing 
all the official statements of 
the American Hierarchy from 
1919 to 1951— 


OUR BISHOPS SPEAK 


Edited by 
Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv. 














For the first time, here is gathered into one 
place the authoritative statements on Amer- 
ican religious, social, economic, educational, 
and political conditions as seen by the 
highest authorities in the Catholic Church. 
Of historic and permanent value, they in- 
clude every important public problem that 
has come up and include so recent a state- 
ment as that on God’s Law: The Measure 
of Man’s Conduct issued on November 18, 
1951. The Introduction gives the history ef 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
which lends unity to the voice of the 
bishops. $6.00 


A pioneer work on the social 
side of religion by the best 
experts in America— 





The Sociology 
of the Parish 


Edited by C. J. Nuesse and 
Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R. 











This unique and significant study considers 
the whole social character of the American 
parish for priests, nuns, and laymen inter- 
ested in it as part of the Church and com- 
munity. It helps size up the social situation 
of the parish and master it—to understand 
economic and class structure . . . the peo- 
ple’s work life ... their home life .. . their 
recreation . . . their entire milieu and ex- 
istence as human beings . . . to better reach 
their souls. $4.50 


At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


101 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsia 
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Should the United States establish diplomatic 
relations mith the Vatican? 


You can get the facts behind this vitally important question 
from— 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH — VATICAN 


Robert A. cuba, S.J. 


and 


Robert C. Hartnett S.J. 
a new AMERICA PRESS booklet 


Here, in one handy 48-page booklet, AMERICA’s Editor-in-Chief 
gives you a clear, concise explanation of 


— how this issue arose 

— what the United States has to gain by this move 
— why opposition has been so strong 

— who are for and who are against this proposal 


Father Graham describes the role of the Vatican substantially as 
in his four widely acclaimed AMERICA articles. 


Also, DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN con- 
tains Dr, Edward S. Corwin’s forthright statement on the alleged 
constitutional issue of “Separation of Church and State.” 


Order your own individual copy today. At the same time order extra copies, 
you'll find them useful and practical in many ways—for sale through parish 
pamphlet racks, in teaching many high school and college courses in History, 
Religion, Political Science, etc., for use by Study Clubs and Discussion groups. 


Single copies 25¢ 
10 to 49 copies: 10% discount 
50 to 99 copies: 20% discount 
100 copies or more: 30% discount 


The same substantial discounts apply to all other AMERICA PRESS booklets 
and pamphlets. Send tor a complete list of these pamphlets concerning Educa- 
tion, International Relations, Social Problems, Literature, Vocations, Encyclicals 
and Apologetics. 





THE AMERICA PRESS 

70 East 45th Street @ New York 17, New York 

Please send me...... copies of DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN by 
Robert A. Graham, S.J. and Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., according to the prices listed below. 


Single copies 25¢ each. Discounts: 10 to 49 copies, 10%; 50 to 99 copies, 20%; 100 
copies or more, 30%. 





C payment enclosed CO bill me later 
{On orders for less than $1 payment must accompany order) 


(Please send me the AMERICA PRESS complete pamphlet list. 
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Bruce, anxious as he is not to omit ’ 
any of the good qualities of his friend, © 
is not able to show that he was aware © 


of what the duties of a democratic 


statesman are. He started his career © 


by serving loyally in the Austro- 


Hungarian army throughout the First 7 


World War, at a time when his father, 


Thomas Masaryk, organized tens of | 
thousands of Czechs and Slovaks into 
divisions which fought on the allied — 


side. He ended it years later, after the 


death of his father, as foreign minister © 


of Czechoslovakia, voting constantly 


as Sir Bruce puts it, with the Soviet © 
Bloc “because he had to vote with — 


them.” 


The most remarkable part of his : 


life was undoubtedly that which he 
spent, between the two World Wars, 


as Czechoslovak Minister to Great ~ 


Britain. But even that period, rich in 
experience, did not suffice to make 
a responsible man of him. No one who 


has known him, has any doubts as to | 
what his real ideas were. But after ~ 
1945, in the years of decision, no one ~ 


heard him utter them in public. 
Bonpan CHUDOBA 





THE SERPENT-WREATHED STAFF — 





By Alice Tisdale Hobart. Bobbs-Mer- 


rill. 4038p. $3.50 


The professional symbol of Doctors 
Samuel and Alan Towne gives title to 
this topical novel. The doctors them- 
selves become symbols, not only of 
opposed attitudes in medical circles, 
but also of variations in personality so 
divergent as to obliterate any trace of 
family resemblance. Doctor Alan 
stands for group practice in medicine, 
for what is loosely called liberalism in 
race relations. His staid brother is a 
staunch supporter of A. M. A. policies 
and, as far as his veneer of civiliza- 
tion will permit, inclines to reaction 
in all social issues. Alan marries and 
finally understands a brilliant and sen- 
sitive English Jewess. Samuel marries 
a First Family product and completely 
dominates her life and the life of their 
daughter. 

The opportunities for delineation of 
character which such opposition made 
possible are never satisfactorily ex- 
ploited and the end product is a 
sociological tract illustrating, chiefly, 
the necessity and benefits of group 
medical practice. A generous sprink- 
ling of modern psychology in the form 
of guilt complexes, psychosomatic 
traumas, father fixations, etc., fails to 
transform the lay figures of the story 
into wholly credible human beings. 
The forces of good are too consis- 
tently admirable; the opposition party 
too uniformly unlovely to persuade 
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the reader that a more than super- 
ficial analysis of human values and 
emotions has been offered. Mrs. Ho- 
bart is too experienced a hand to turn 
out a dull story. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in essaying psychological prob- 
ings and analyses of large social issues 
the author has bitten off more than 
she is able or, at least, willing to chew. 
Summarily, The Serpent-Wreathed 
Staff presents a partisan picture of an 
interesting current problem in an 
adequate narrative frame. One can be 
grateful for this much while wishing 
that the novel had become the really 
important work its ingredients prom- 
ised. BRENDAN CONNOLLY 


From the Editor’s shelf 
VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR, by Lau- 
rens van der Post (Morrow. $3). It 
is claimed for the author of this un- 
eventful journey that he probably 
knows Africa as well as any man alive, 
a remarkable thing in a forty-four 
year-old who has spent at least five 
of his adult years away from his native 
continent. A reconnaisance trip to 
Myasaland for the British Govern- 
ment provides the occasion for his 
musings and sketches of African life. 
Gerard S. Sloyan finds the Colonel 
hearteningly anti-Malanite and pro- 
human, delicately observant, and 
easier to put down than to pick up 
again. He achieves a poetry of phrase 
at times and contributes to one’s 
knowledge of a land and a people. 


TuosE Dervis ww Baccy Pants, 5y 
Ross S. Carter (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $3), is the true story about a 
platoon of paratroopers in the 82nd 
Airborne, all of whom but two die. 
W. B. Ready finds the book is full of 
bombast and braggadocio, the writing 
often painfully contrived but opines 
that it does contain some of the best 
chapters of war writing to date. 





Cuar.eEs A. Brapy is chairman 
of the English Department at 
Canisius College, Buffalo. 


Rosert W. Daty teaches Eng- 
lish, history and government 
at the U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis. 


WiiuiaM H. Russexx, Professor 
of English at the U. S. Naval 
Academy, spent several years 
in research on the archives of 
the Marine Historical Section. ° 


Witt D. Hoyt is in the his- 
tory department at Loyola 
College, Baltimore. 
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“At that time there was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee, and the mother of 
Jesus was there” (2nd Sunday after 
Epiphany). 


The Jerusalem-Nazareth autobus drew 
to a halt as it approached the hills of 
Galilee. A young Arab lad of about 
twelve years got on and took the seat 
next to me. Within a few moments we 
started a conversation. “Where are you 
going?” I asked. “Kefr Kennah,” was 
the reply; “do you know what hap- 
pened there?” “Yes,” I answered, 
“Kefr Kennah (the village of Cana) is 
where Jesus changed water into wine.” 
The eyes of the boy sparkled with 
pride as he said simply: “I was born 
there.” 

Happy lad, I thought, to have been 
brought up amid the scenes that Jesus 
loved and in the village that He sanc- 
tified by the first manifestation of His 
divine power. And then I thought 
otherwise. The illusion was shattered 
when the little fellow, learning that 
I was on the way back to America, 
exclaimed: “Abuna, take me with you.” 
He was, he said, an Orthodox Chris- 
tian. His father was dead. His one 
ambition was to go to America. “If 
I can go to America, I'll become a 
Catholic.” 

I explained to the young boy that 
faith is a gift. It is not something to 
be bartered for a price. One can be- 
come a Catholic only when he be- 
lieves with his whole heart. Only 
when he is changed as Jesus changed 
the water into wine. 

Today’s gospel sums up the mean- 
ing of this miracle of transsubstantia- 
tion when it closes with the words: 
“And He manifested His glory, and 
His disciples believed in Him.” Many 
of His kinsfolk and acquaintances did 
not believe in Him. Physical nearness 
to Jesus or to the places hallowed by 
His life and death and resurrection 
avails nothing if the virtue of faith 
be wanting. 

Happy are those who, separated by 
thousands of miles from Cana and 
thousands of years from the times of 
Jesus, nevertheless have seen, with the 
eyes of a faith that transcends time 
and place, the glory of His manifesta- 
tion. They not only believe in Him 
as disciples but they carry out this 
belief as apostles. 

A disciple is a learner. An apostle 
is a teacher. When we look at the 
liturgy of this Sunday in all its parts 
we see that Jesus expects us not only 
to be disciples but to be, each in his 





On the Love 
of God 


By St. Bernard of Clairvanx, 
translated by T. L. Connelly, S.J. 
—In the first part of this work St. 
Bernard explains how and why God 
should be loved and points out the 
basic elements of true charity. The 
second part contains fragments from 
his well-known “Sermons on the 
Canticle of Canticles.” $2.75 


Memories of 
Pope Pius X 


By Cardinal Merry Del Val—The 
late Papal Secretary of State’s per- 
sonal memories of the humble peas- 
ant who became Pius X. “The pater- 
nal and saintly figure of Pope Pius X 
looks out appealingly from these 
pages as if his soul would continue 
his remarkable influence on the 
children of men.” —Cardinal ae 


Theology and 
Evolution 


By Various Authors, edited by 
Rev. E. C. Messenger—Up-to-date 
articles and reviews covering the 
whole problem of evolution and show- 
ing the criticism accorded Father 
Messenger’s earlier work, The editor 
has also included some original arti- 
cles by himself as well as replies to 
some of his critics. $4.50 


Papal Pronounce- 


ments on the 
Political Order 


Compiled and edited by Francis 
J. Powers, C.S.V.— Selected pas- 
sages from the papal writings of Leo 
XIII to Pius XII showing the Church’s 
position and teaching on the vital 
questions of politics, economics and 
sociology. He also traces the origin 
and nature of civil authority and 
explains the purpose and function of 
the State as set down in the writings 
of the popes. $3.50 


Newer Ethical 
Problems in 
Medicine and 
Surgery 


By Bernard J. Ficarra, M.D., 
K.S.G., with a Foreword by Very 
Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
—This work points out the ethical 
rules governing the art of medicine 
and surgery, especially in reference 
to problems of current interest, such 
as contraception, euthanasia, abor- 
tion and artificial insemination. De- 
signed particularly for medical men, 
nurses, and clergy. $3.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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help you during 
—CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


During February, Catholic Press Month, 
AMERICA is ready to help you in your 
efforts to make the Catholic Press better 





known. 


Here’s what AMERICA is ready to do: 


© AMERICA will contact the people you think 
should read AMERICA—just send us their 


names. 
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tions—26 issues for $3.50—for prospective 
readers whom you wish to introduce to 
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zations with materials prepared for the ob- 
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You may send names, introductory subscriptions or 
requests for material to 


AMERICA, Dept. CPM 
70 East 45th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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own way, apostles. St. Paul brings this 
out clearly in the epistle (Rom. 12); 
“Having different gifts, according to 
the grace given us,” we are to use 
them in ministering to the spiritual 
and bodily needs of one another s0 
that the love of Christ is manifested in 
us. Not all are called to the specialized 
works that St. Paul mentions: explain- 
ing the scriptures, administering the 
sacraments, preaching, teaching, rul- 
ing. By doing the other works that 
are common to all—deeds of love and 
mercy and charity and hospitality—we 
share in the works and the rewards 
of the apostles. 

The prayer of today’s Mass holds 
out as the reward for this cooperative 
Christian action “peace in our times.” 
To change ourselves and help bring 
peace to the world we must recall that 
“Mary, the mother of jens, was 
there.” She it was who had petitioned 
the miracle. She it is whom we must 
invoke so that the power of her Son 
may be shown in us. 

Joun J. SCANLON 





FILMS 











WESTWARD THE WOMEN de- 
scribes the epic trek from Chicago to 
California one hundred years ago of 
an intrepid band of females. Their ob- 
jective: marriage, sight unseen, to a 
group of settlers badly enough in need 
of wives to send across a continent to 
recruit “good women” for the purpose. 
To commit themselves to such an ar- 
rangement the women in turn must 
have had both a singularly dispas- 
sionate view of their lack of expecta- 
tions at home and the resoluteness to 
take a very long gamble in the hope 
of finding a better life. 

Thus in subject matter the film 
parallels the sort of foreign movies 
which are concerned with the stark, 
unadorned fundamentals of existence. 
In treatment, however, it seldom gets 
out of the standard, adult horse-opera 
class. While the journey has the requi- 
site amount of hardships, danger and 
excitement—what with Indian raids, 
predatory males, childbirth, waterless 
desert wastes, almost impassable 
mountain trails, etc.—the blood, sweat 
and tears expended by the picture's 
almost entirely female cast never seem 
anything other than the temporary oc- 
cupational inconveniences of the act- 
ing profession. And the Hollywood- 
style romance between an improb- 
able, reformed bad girl (Denise Dar- 
cel) and the caravan’s taciturn, 
belligerently unattached trail boss 
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(Robert Taylor) is even more redol- 
ent of the sound stages. (MGM) 


THE MODEL AND THE MAR- 
RIAGE BROKER is the second ve- 
hicle which Charles Brackett has put 
together to exploit the talents of the 
inimitable Thelma Ritter. Miss Ritter 
plays a deserted wife who has sub- 
limated her own loneliness by run- 
ning a matrimonial agency through 
which she cajoles the shy, the friend- 
less and the misfits into satisfactory 
double harness. In this role she 
runs her familiar gamut of shrewd, 
earthy, sharp-tongued warmhearted- 
ness. Aided by some sharply written 
comedy moments, she _ succeeds, 
whenever she is on the screen, in mak- 
ing her material seem fresh and genu- 
ine and often hilariously funny. 

When she is not around, though, 
the story’s frantic contrivances begin 
to show. Youthful romance, in the 
persons of Jeanne Crain and Scott 
Brady, takes on a tawdry air and the 
scenes involving the marriage broker’s 
more grotesque clients come perilously 
close to trafficking in human misery 
for comedy purposes. 

(20th Century-Fox) 


ITS A BIG COUNTRY advertises it- 
self in a foreword as “a picture with 
a message. The message is—America 
is a wonderful country.” Despite this 
unimpeachable purpose, the film’s 
chief effect is to make an all-star cast 
(Ethel Barrymore, Gene Kelly, Fred- 
tic March, Van Johnson, etc.) look 
acutely embarrassed and to attach a 
further stigma to the already much- 
abused word “message.” 

In format it consists of eight un- 
related episodes (six short stories, one 
monolog and a compilation of news- 
reels) designed to prove that America 
has all sorts of people and that they 
are all nice. Though written and di- 
rected by certified professionals, the 
episodes have in common a saccharine, 
nice-Nelly viewpoint which is more 
likely to antagonize than to persuade 
a family audience, and an air of hav- 
ing been composed under duress for 
a holiday pageant by a class of less 
than usually gifted high-school stu- 
dents. (MGM) 


DOUBLE DYNAMITE is a harmless 
but not very amusing little adult farce 
about the troubles of a timid bank 
clerk (Frank Sinatra) who wins 
$60,000 on a five-horse parlay he was 
coerced into backing, just when the 
bank’s books show a_ suspiciously 
similar shortage. For dubious exploita- 
tion purposes it has been provided 
with a misleading double-entendre 
title and some suggestive advertising 





copy, both having reference to the 
physical endowments of co-star Jane 
Russell. Its chief claim to attention 
lies in a few extraneous comic high- 
lights featuring Groucho Marx. 
(RKO) 
Morra WALSH 





THEATRE 











THE WILD DUCK. Although Mau- 
rice Evans, Kent Smith and Mil- 
dred Dunnock are among the brightest 
orbs in the theatrical firmament, and 
Diana Lynn has portrayed stellar roles 
in films, they are not a brilliant con- 
stellation in the revival of Ibsen’s 
drama of frustration, now showing at 
the New York City Center. As adapted 
by Max Faber, The Wild Duck is the 
first of three productions to be pre- 
sented by The New York City Theatre 
Company in its annual midwinter fes- 
tival of significant drama. Peter Lar- 
kin and Noel Taylor, in the order 





mentioned, designed the sets and cos- 
tumes. Morton DaCosta _ directed, 
without conspicuous success. 

While The Wild Duck is second- 
best Ibsen, it is nevertheless respec- 
table drama. The dynamic character 
is Gregers Werle, a sort of Iago in 
reverse, with a passion for truth and 
justice. He learns that a former mis- 
tress of his father is married to Hjal- 
mar Ekdal, and that his father, by 
various subterfuges, is contributing to 
the support of Ekdal’s family. Werle 
brings Mrs. Ekdal’s indiscretion out 
in the open, believing that exposure of 
guilt, and a spirit of forgiveness by 
the husband, would lift Ekdal’s mar- 
riage from a conventional deception 
to a firmer base of truth and under- 
standing. The result is tragedy. 

Ibsen, at bottom, was a moralistic 
dramatist, a reformer; but just what 
he was striving for in The Wild Duck 
is obscure. What he achieved is a play 
that reflects the confusion of nine- 
teenth-century thinking. In the City 
Center production the meaning of the 
drama seems even more cloudy than 
it was in the author’s mind. Theatre- 
goers who are familiar with the gos- 
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pels, however, will be reminded of 
Ti Lord’s parable of the wheat and 
the tares. 


LEGEND FOR LOVERS, by Jean 
Anouilh, is a Theatre Guild produc- 
tion, presented at The Plymouth. 
Dorothy McGuire is starred, with 
Richard Burton sub-starred. Kitty 
Black adapted the play from the 
French. Peter Ashmore directed. 

The story is a dramatization of the 
Orpheus-Eurydice myth in modern 
dress. A mendicant accordion player, a 
tramp musician who fingers his in- 
strument on street corners for pennies, 
meets a girl with a murky past. They 
instantly recognize each other as what 
long, long ago, when Theda Bara was 
a rising star in Hollywood, were 
called soul mates. Their relationship, 
except for a bedroom scene, is a mod- 
ern version of the myth, with the 
girl dying in an accident and the 
boy’s love, stronger than death, rescu- 
ing her from the other world. But like 
Orpheus, the boy looks back over his 
shoulder too soon. 

Eldon Elder designed the sets and 
Mildred Trebor selected the costumes 
for Miss McGuire and her supporting 
cast. They seem right, especially Mr. 
Elder’s railroad station. 

Indeed, everything is right with 
the production except Miss McGuire’s 
performance and the author's am- 
biguous writing. It may be that the 
translator rather than the author is 
responsible for the writing faults, but 
only Miss McGuire, probably with an 
assist by Mr. Ashmore, can explain 
why she keeps her face screwed up 
in a perpetual frown. 

The Theatre Guild usually selects 
the best plays available for produc- 
tion, and casts them with the best 
available actors. While the directors 
of the Guild are perfectionists, they 
are not perfect. They can make mis- 
takes, and Legend for Lovers seems to 
be one of their worst. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


PARATE 


THE DRAMA OF LIFE, AS PER- 
formed during the week, was the same 
old drama that has been exhibited on 
the world’s stage for centuries... . 
New faces, it is true, appeared in the 
roles, and new settings emerged, but 
the script was the hoary old script 
familiar to the generations of yester- 
year. . . . Time-honored situations 
evolved. ... There were spats between 
spouses. .. . In Chicago, a judge or- 

















dered a wife to make room at home 
for her husband by getting rid of her 
Pomeranians. The. husband testified 
that eleven Pomeranians had crowded 
his small apartment badly enough, but 
that when nine puppies appeared the 
congestion had become intolerable, 
forcing him to leave home. .. . New 
inventions set off old-style brainstorms. 

. In Fitchburg, Mass., a husband 
wanted Channel 7, his wife wanted 
Channel 4. Irritated by her attitude 
toward Channel 7, he picked up the 
new TV set, tossed it out the second- 
story window. The court suspended a 
three-month jail term, ordered him to 
pay $198.60, the balance due on the 
set... . Drama’s oft-used theme—man’s 
inhumanity to man—was used once 
more. .. . When a Van Nuys, Calif., 
citizen stepped into the municipal 
court to pay a traffic fine, his pocket 
was picked. 


Age-old swindling tendencies ap- 
peared in new guises. . . . In Flint, 
Mich., an anti-social character cut one- 
dollar bills and twenty-dollar bills in 
the middle, pasted half of one de- 
nomination to half of the other, passed 
the results among tradesmen as twenty- 
dollar bills. . .. Man’s lack of consider- 
ation for his fellow human beings was 
externalized in a profuse variety of 
ways. . . . In Albuquerque, thieves 
took four new tires from a citizen’s 
auto, replaced them with four worn 
tires. . . . Coincidences were reported. 

. Six weeks ago, a gunman robbed 
a Chicago store. Last week, he 
dropped into the same shop again, just 
in time to get the insurance check re- 
imbursing the store owner for the first 
robbery. The owner stated he would 
have the insurance check covering the 
latest robbery mailed to his bank... . 
The week’s drama mirrored the bright 
side of life as well as the dark... . 
New business frontiers were en- 
visioned. . . . In London, a manufac- 
turer launched a campaign to sell 
shoes to millions of barefoot natives in 
Africa. 


The drama of life on earth is by no 
means the whole show. . . . It is, on 
the contrary, only the first act... . 
Other acts follow on stages unseen 
by spectators here below. . . . Multi- 
tudes of human beings of former ages 
who did well in their parts in the first 
act are at this very moment playing 
parts in the drama of Heaven... . 
Others who did not do so well here 
are now numbered in the cast of Hell. 

. Everybody now playing a part on 
earth’s stage will eventually be an 
actor either in the drama of Heaven or 
in the drama of Hell. 

Joun A. Toomey 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Cloistered critic 

Eprror: I need not tell you that a 
Poor Clare’s list of approved reading 
does not include modern fiction. How- 
ever, a very dear friend of mine 
begged me to read Graham Greene’s 
The End of the Affair. She said: “It’s 
the most amazing thing you have ever 
read.” 

Mother Abbess had no objection, so 
I agreed to read it. After twenty-five 
years of cloistered life, I was afraid 
Id find it a trying ordeal. 

As I went further into the book, 
I wondered what was the matter with 
me. I had read Fr. Gardiner’s first 
America article on it (10/27/51) as 
well as the review in Books on Trial, 
and was expecting something midway 
between Jemima Puddleduck and 
Havelock Ellis. What I found was a 
very absorbing account of a woman 
who gave God what He asked for, 
even though it killed her. 

Certainly the “images of evil” in 
it are vivid enough, but they are not 
nearly so forceful as Sarah’s dogged 
perseverance in her immense sacrifice. 
And the agony of her complaints to 
her divine Lover! Her refrain, “I want 
Maurice, I want ordinary corrupt 
human love,” is something Ill never 
forget. Image of evil? Oh, no. Image 
heroic rejection of temptation. 

Here in the enclosure one gets to 
understand the workings of the human 
mind better, I think, than they can be 
taught in any class room. Nothing is 
really hidden either from ourselves 
or others. Sooner or later we have to 
face the truth or abandon all pretense 
at striving for perfection. Perhaps that 
is why cloistered nuns are often very 
critical of spiritual books. Some books, 
highly esteemed by others, impress us 
as pure bunk. A Poor CLARE 

Address withheld. 


Lay apostolate 

Eprror: Thanks to America and Fr. 
Lawlor for the favorable remarks on 
the “Priests’ workshops on the lay 
apostolate” (Am. 12/29/51). 

The lay apostolate, as proposed by 
the Popes, is difficult enough in itself; 
without the understanding and co- 
operation of large numbers of priests 
it becomes almost impossible. 

The workshops organized by Father 
Kenney are not proposed as the whole 
answer to the problem of interesting 
and informing our priests in regard to 
their indispensable role in the lay apos- 
tolate. But they have already gone a 


long way towards coordinating exist- 
ing efforts and facilitating the ex- 
change of information so necessary to 
the success of the work. Many of us 
who have had some small part in re- 
gional meetings await anxiously the 
follow-ups and conclusions which can 
inspire and guide future activity. 

Fr. Lawlor’s article may introduce 
the present efforts to thousands of 
priests. The support of America and 
its readers assures a future and well- 
deserved success to the long-range 
program of which the workshops are 
an essential part. 

(Rev.) ALoysrus J. WELSH 

Ramsey, N. J. 


Teen-age code 

Eprror: After reading your Dec. 22 
editorial “Code for teen-age parties,” 
I looked for our archdiocesan paper, 
the Monitor, for Dec. 14—to find the 
letter from a Guest Editor they 
printed. 

This column, written by a boy of 
sixteen, said that he was invited to a 
party on Christmas Eve and wondered 
whether he should go, as it would go 
on and on long after midnight, with 
much liquor and dirty jokes. But as it 
was given by a “swell girl,” he decided 
that he could go, and would go, only 
being careful to “stay away from the 
bottle and keep the talk clean.” 

A good many unanswered questions 
are still in my mind. What kind of 
people give parties with liquor for 
boys and girls of sixteen? What kind 
of people let their boys and girls of 
that age go to parties which last after 
midnight? And also, what kind of 
parents let their young people go to 
such parties knowing what they are 
like? The boy was very frank about it 
and his letter was in print before the 
party date. 

I am still more bewildered because 
the party was to be held on the Vigil 
of Christmas, and I would think no 
Catholic parent would allow the young 
people to go to parties on that evening 
any more than on Good Friday. 

(Mars.) Wrumar SHIRAS 

Oakland, Calif. 


GI's and vocations 
Eprron: The Oblates here were 
pleased to read Richard V. Lawlor’s 
“Late vocations to the Priesthood” in 
AmEnica’s issue of December 8, 1951. 
Like many other American cities, 
San Antonio has a large Army popula- 
tion. Last year the thought occurred 
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to us that there ought to be a goodly 
number of future priests and brothers 
among some 50,000 GI’s in our area, 

With our Provincial’s encourage- 
ment, we began this year to hold a se- 
ries of Open Houses for local GI’s in- 
terested in the priesthood or religious 
life. To date we have held three Open 
Houses—on the first Sundays of Oc- 
tober, November, and December, 
More than 85 GI’s have turned out— 
the majority seriously considering the 
service of Christ after discharge. 

Each Open House includes a tour 
through the seminary grounds and 
buildings, and a talk by a guest priest. 
So far we have had a secular priest, 
a Vincentian and an Oblate Father 
talk, each on the particular work of 
his order. A series of short conferences 
on how to make a meditation began at 
our last meeting—designed to get the 
GI’s started in their own spiritual 
lives. Later in the afternoon, the GI’s 
get together with our own vets over 
cokes and ice cream in the refectory. 
The afternoon closes with rosary be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament. 

(Rev.) Joun Haxey, O.M.I. 
De Mazenod Scholasticate 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dickens’ Christmas 

Eprror: The article “The Degenera- 
tion of Scrooge” by John Hazard Wild- 
man (Am. 12/29) indicates the per- 
ennial interest in Charles Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol, now 108 years old. 

There is a question whether those 
who hear the Christmas Carol on a 
half-hour radio program or a record- 
ing which omits much of the book are 
not getting merely the good-fellowship 
and kindliness of the season which the 
story brings out. To those who read 
the book, the idea of Christ as the 
Founder of Christmas is also clearly 
presented by the author. 

Scrooge’s nephew speaks of the ven- 
eration due to the sacred name and 
origin of Christmas. Marley’s ghost 
says to Scrooge: “Why did I walk 
through crowds of fellow-beings with 
my eyes turned down, and never raise 
them to that Blessed Star which led 
the Wise Men to a poor abode?” Tiny 
Tim hoped that people who saw him, 
a cripple, in church would remember 
Him who made the lame walk and the 
blind see. 

There is a comment by the author 
that it is good to be children some- 
times, and never better “than at 
Christmas when its mighty Founder 
was a child Himself.” And going to 
church is shown to be an integral part 
of Christmas observance. Even 
Scrooge went, after his ghostly visitors 
had shown him the error of his ways. 

(Mrs.) ETHEL OwEN MERRILL 

Oconomowoc, Wisc. 





